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Wits the death of Sir Oliver Lodge, at the age of eighty-nine, 
there has passed away the last but one of the twelve members 
composing the British Editorial Board, as it was constituted 
at the foundation of the HisBert JouRNAL in 1902. 

The first issue of the Journal contained a characteristic 
article from his pen bearing the title ‘“‘ The outstanding 
Controversy between Science and Faith.” In words evidently 
chosen with care he stated the controversy thus : 


““Is the world controlled by a living Person, 
accessible to prayer, influenced by love, able and willing 
to foresee, to intervene, to guide and wistfully to lead 
without compulsion spirits in some sort akin to himself ? 
Or is the world a self-generated, self-controlling machine, 
completely organised for movement either up or down, 
for progress or degeneration, according to the chances 
of heredity and the influence of environment ? ” 


The purpose of the article is to confront these opposites 
one with the other in the clearest possible terms. No attempt 
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is made to reconcile them : enough for the present that the 
heart of the controversy be laid bare. Nor does he explicitly 
tell us to which side his own adhesion is given. There are, 
however, other writings of his to answer that question, and 
in the article itself are passages phrased in language that 
reveals a decisive preference for the 


““ conception of a universe lying open to all manner of 
spiritual influences, permeated through and through 
with the Divine Spirit, guided and watched by living 
minds, acting through the medium of law indeed but 
with intelligence and love behind the law, a universe by 
no means self-sufficient or self-contained, but with 
feelers at every pore groping into another supersensuous 
order of existence, where reign laws hitherto unima- 
gined by science, but laws as real and mighty as those by 
which the material universe is governed.” 


Before all else, and to the end of his life, Lodge was a 
man of science. Being such, he must have seen that in a 
self-contained universe the faith that it was not self-contained 
but divinely guided would never have made its appearance 
as one of the contents. In a mechanical universe what place 
could be found for the existence of faith, of a controversy 
between it and science, or for halting between two opinions 
about any matter whatsoever? He was a lover of great 
poetry, indeed an interpreter of it, and those who heard his 
reading aloud from Tennyson and Browning (experto crede) 
were left in no doubt as to where his sympathies lay in ‘‘ the 
controversy between science and faith.”” Working in the 
field of science he knew that field for what it is, an island 
washed round by the waves of an infinite ocean “‘ without 
bottom and without shore.” A profound sense of realms 
beyond the reach of present knowledge interpenetrated his 
scientific preoccupations and sustained him in the belief, 
for which he had other grounds, that the destiny of man is 
not limited by his earthly life. 

His contributions to the H1BBERT JoURNAL, especially in 
the early period of its existence, and mostly within the frame- 
work set by his first article, were frequent. About this a jest 
was at one time in currency. In 1913 the Head of a Scottish 
University, when conferring an honorary degree on a member 
of the Journal’s staff, made the following observation : 
“* Logical the H1sBERT JOURNAL may or may not always be ; 
but oliver-lodgical it certainly is.’ The jest contained an 
element of truth, 
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Though Lodge was temperamentally a seeker for positive 
proof I cannot find that he ever set himself to prove the 
existence of God. Perhaps he believed, with the wisest of 
men, that proofs of God’s existence are best left to God 
himself, no other being fully competent to produce them. 
There is evidence that he found a proof, illuminating others, 
in what is told about the Son of Man. In the greatness of his 
heart, in the elemental simplicity of his character, in the 
outspoken and often explosive honesty of his “ yea” and 
his “ nay,” he was a Christian naturaliter. 

There was however another region, closely connected 
with religion, and especially with the Christian religion, 
where he sought for proof and firmly believed he had found 
it. After long investigation, and much hesitation at first, he 
came to believe in the survival of human personality as a 
scientifically attested fact. The definition of religion as “ the 
determination to survive after death ”’ is certainly not true 
of his. But the belief in survival was no less integral to 
religion, as he understood and practised it, than it is to the 
Christianity of the New Testament. And it was based on 
proofs not altogether dissimilar from those which attested it 
for St Paul and for the earliest believers in the Gospel of 
“life and immortality.” He was in good company. 

The survival of human personality was more for him 
than a speculative belief; more even than a scientifically 
attested fact. In his later years it became a matter of course 
hardly needing to be argued about, the normal framework 
of his daily life, one might even say a part of himself. A 
few months before his death, when it was evident that the 
end of his long pilgrimage was not far off, he said tome: “ I 
shall soon be going upstairs.” Death for him meant nothing 
more than that, and nothing less. ‘“‘ The last enemy” had 
no dominion over him, be the reasons what they may. None 
knew better than he to what peril a man of science exposes 
his reputation—or did expose it not long ago—in coming 
forward as a champion of the belief that the departed have 
proved their survival by communication with the living. 
With serious objectors he was ever willing to take the utmost 
pains. But to scoffs and cheap comments he was entirely 
indifferent. He could well afford to be. 

In my last conversations with him I found him closely 
attentive to the course of events in these great and terrible 
days, but inwardly serene. The last phase had the quality 
of an unclouded sunset. Surrounded by all that should 
accompany old age, his figure was that of an ancient prophet 
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illuminated by an inner radiance and by the outer light that 
fell upon him from the setting sun. The subjects on which 
he was most eager to talk were still scientific. At any 
question I might ask about them, the old fire, kindled “‘ from 
under ashes into sudden flame,’’ would break out, and an 
answer, clear and precise, would immediately be forthcoming. 

The exacting intellect of the scientific explorer, with its 
constant demand for verification, was united in Lodge with 
admiration for the universe as science reveals it and 
reverence for a deeper reality which eludes the intellect, but 
the heart has its reasons for acknowledging. His response 
to the spiritual values, in nature or humanity, was the 
response of natural piety. To the wrongs, abuses and 
disorders of the world he was acutely sensitive and in 
frequent protest against them. A reforming zeal, inspired 
in large measure by Ruskin, of whom he was a devout 
admirer, remained with him all through, inflaming the 
offence which the confusion of society must ever present 
to the scientific mind. With all this there went a playfulness, 
a gaiety, a warmth of affection that endeared him to the 
common man and made him at home, even in old age, 
among the dances and delights of the young. The strength 
that is made stronger by gentleness was his. 

The hymns sung at his funeral service were chosen by 
himself not long before the end. They spoke of the majesty 
of the universe, of the excellence of God, of kindly light 
vouchsafed to the pilgrim, of angel faces loved long since, 
and of the aged servant departing in peace. 

All is summed up in words spoken then by one who knew 
him. ‘‘ To know him was to love him.” Sit mea anima 
cum illo. 


L. P. JACKS. 


OxForD. 
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ALFRED LOISY, 1857—1940. 
MAUD D. PETRE. 


ONCE more it is my task to write an obituary article on an 
eminent Frenchman, whose life has passed out behind a 
smoke screen, who has died just as his country was in the 
throes of temporary extinction. Well for him that he did 
not live to witness her humiliation; yet one cannot but 
grieve when the death of great men has to pass unnoticed 
because a more absorbing tragedy has overshadowed such 
events. 

But thought lives on after wars are forgotten, and when, 
in one of his last letters, Loisy remarked to me : 

** Never have I felt so deeply as now how little a weak 
man can do, whose only means of action is his pen,” I ven- 
tured to remind him that St Augustine died as his city was 
being besieged. What is now remembered of that war? 
But the words of Augustine remain. 

** Observe,”’ he wrote to me in September, 1939, “‘ this is 
my third war!’’ And on Easter Sunday, 1940 he wrote : 


** For some weeks I have been living in a whirlwind, 
my habits broken, my health so declining that I cannot 
even complete the classification of my papers.” 


Another tragic note was the absence of his loving friend 
Louis Canet from his death-bed and funeral; Canet being 
unable then to leave his post in Paris. Happily Loisy died 
before the enemy reached his home, and his devoted 
infirmarian, with the latter’s wife, were with him to the end. 
As she wrote me: ‘ He died, calm as he had always been, 
begging us not to leave him till the last; his death was a 
sorrow to us, for we were deeply attached to him.” 

In his Memoirs of the Religious History of Our Times 
(Emile Nourry, 1981) Loisy gives a full account of his life 
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and thought ; and again in a biographical account which he 
contributed to a volume of religious studies. 

He was born February 28, 1857, in a village of Champagne, 
Ambriéres. He came of the ‘“ cultivateur’’ class, which 
corresponds I should say, to our class of peasant yeomen. 
His family was profoundly Catholic, but it was only because 
his health debarred him from field work that he turned to the 

riesthood. But the love of the soil was rooted in him, and 
in his retirement at Ceffonds he worked in his garden so long 
as his strength held out. 

Very soon, after he had entered the seminary of Chélons 
sur Marne, he began, as he tells us, to feel troubled by the 
logical precision with which great truths were handled, and I 
note this point with interest because, as I shall try to show 
later on, Loisy’s religious speculations were a constant 
accompaniment of his critical work, and possess a distinct 
interest of their own. 

He seems to have passed through a period of considerable 
mental and spiritual stress before being ordained priest on 
June 29, 1879. After a very short period of parochial work 
he went to Paris, where he fell under the influence of 
Duchesne, who procured for him the professorship of Hebrew 
and Scripture at the Institut Catholique. The next influence 
was that of Renan, whose opinions, he says, he did not 
adopt, but with whose scientific method he became 
impregnated. 


** It was impossible,” he writes of that time, ‘‘ for me 
not soon to realise the radical incompatibility of my 
general conclusions from critical experience with those 
of Roman orthodoxy. This became evident to me in 
December, 1885 and January, 1886, but without my 
coming to deny—an important point to note just here— 
the substantial and fundamental truth of the Christian 
and Catholic tradition.” 


And he summed up his determination to remain in the 
Church, and work for her, in a note of November 15, 1886.1 

In 1889 he accepted the Chair of Sacred Scripture, against 
the advice of Mgr Duchesne, who thought he would be wiser 
to devote himself to purely scientific labours, which might 
be crowned by secular success, and would not expose him to 
the dangers which Duchesne foresaw for him in the religious 
field. But Loisy was utterly unworldly, and had so firmly 


1 Memoirs, I, 151. 
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ALFRED LOISY 7 


conceived the hope of bringing about a new spirit in 


‘ecclesiastical studies that he preferred to follow the course he 


had appointed for himself. He drew up his proposed course 
of lectures, of which he gives particulars in his Memoirs, and 
commenced the active accomplishment of his programme. 
His “‘ plan of teaching,” he says, ‘* was simple and clear, and 
= enough to occupy my whole life had I been left free to 
fulfil it.” 

In 1892 came a definitely hostile move on the part of the 
Superior of St Sulpice, who forbade the students to attend 
his lectures ; and in 1893 the episcopal authorities of the 
Institut Catholique withdrew him from the teaching of 
Scripture or Hebrew. This was the first actual clash with his 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

The next event of moment was the publication of 
L’ Evangile et ’ Eglise, and this work it was, one truly apolo- 
getic in its character, as a refutation of Harnack’s Wesen 
des Christenthums,’’ and as inspired in part by Newman’s 
Essay on Development, that hastened the final crisis of his 
relations with the Church. The book was condemned by 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, and other French 
bishops, in 1905; and eventually, when he was asked to 
subscribe to the celebrated Encyclical Pascendi in 1907, and 
refused, he was finally excommunicated. From that time 
he continued his scientific studies without further regard for 
ecclesiastical pronouncements, and in 1909 he was called to 
fill the chair of the history of religions at the Collége de 
France. 

In the course of this article I shall feel it very important 
to call attention to two lines of thought and work on which 
Loisy’s mind and pen persistently laboured. There was first 
his work as historian and critic, his work and commentaries 
on religious documents, their date, their authorship, their 


| historical value or non-value. His criticism in these 





matters was sufficiently devastating to drive him out of the 
Church under whose shade he had hoped to work. 

But while, for some critics, interest begins and ends 
either in the defence or in the destruction of the traditional 
view in regard to such documents, for Loisy another interest 
was ever actively present; an interest which constituted 
the second line of his work. For it was not, for him, merely 
a question of documents, of the books and letters of early 
Christianity, but of the spiritual movement that was partially 
enshrined in those documents ; of the corporative faith from 
which they had sprung and by which they had been preserved. 
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And this it is which gives to many of his works a more than 
technical value. In spite of his ruthless historical candour 
we feel that he is conscious of a sacred element which he 
would endeavour to liberate from what he deems injurious 
accretions. 

As regards the critical standpoint, Loisy no sooner 
embarked on his ecclesiastical studies than he found that 
certain subjects were not treated scientifically, that they 
were regarded, in their sacred character, as immune from the 
ordinary methods of criticism. He then realised that 
history, in such questions, must be dismissed from the 
ecclesiastical curriculum, or that the sacred character of 
those documents must be independent of their purely 
historical character. 

In L’ Evangile et l Eglise we have his first attempt at a 
harmony of faith and history ; it failed, as we have seen, and 
was doomed to failure in so far as ecclesiastical acceptance 
was concerned. Here and there, in that volume, we have a 
hint of what may yet come to be regarded as valuable 


Christian apology. Speaking of certain forms of criticism | 


he says : 


‘* Such results of critical work would be slight unless 
they be regarded as the indispensable preliminaries of a 
profounder study, which will rise from words to things, 
and which will explain the history of Evangelical 
literature by that of the religious movement of which 
that literature is the partial expression.” } 


Here, as I have said, we see that, while he seems to the | 


orthodox mind to shake the ground from beneath their feet, 
he is conscious of the existence of a spiritual fact, of a 
collective faith, that can be neither overlooked nor denied. 
Nevertheless, history was history, and could not accept 
theology as its bear-leader. 

This is not the place, nor am I the person, to estimate the 
value and the limits of Loisy’s critical work ; his output was 
tremendous and even in the later years of his life one “ last 
work ”’ followed on another, to the amusement of his friends. 
It is for those versed in scriptural exegesis to estimate the 
total value of his work, though on many points his position 
is assured. But he himself fully realised the temporary 
character of many exegetical positions. Thus he says : 


1 L’ Evangile et ’ Eglise, fifth edition, 1929. 
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ALFRED LOISY 9 


“In a very true sense the history of primitive 
Christianity is a kind of pre-history; to be recon- 
structed—one might almost say, divined—according 
to texts which reflect it, but were not conceived or 
composed to relate it. The task of criticism is therefore 
indispensable, but is the more delicate in so far as the 
scientific examination of the sources in question is far 
from having said its last word.” } 


And, if a lay mind may venture on an observation, one 
cannot but be struck by the frequent occurrence of such 
expressions as “‘ on doit croire,” ‘‘ on doit supposer ”’ in the 
treatment of documents. And M. Loisy was, in the minds of 
many of us, infected with a curious prejudice in regard to 
St Paul, for whom he had a besetting dislike! It shows that 
the most truthful mind is not free from prejudice. 

It is, I presume, in the Naissance du Christianisme,” 1933, 
that we can obtain the most succinct account of his final 
estimate of the early documents of Christianity. To put it 
briefly, he judged the Gospels to be, not so much early 
histories, as early catechisms, or moral exhortations, although 
not without an historical background. Such a background 
existed, and he treated any theory denying the reality and 
existence of Christ with a kind of amused contempt. 

‘* The author of this work,” he writes in the Naissance du 
Christianisme, “‘ humbly owns that he has never yet found 
out that Jesus did not exist.” 

But this did not signify that all that the Gospels told us 
of Jesus was true in the concrete sense ; their purpose was 
didactic and not historical; they ‘were not composed to 
save and preserve the facts and words of Christ, but to 
express His message. Thus we read : 


‘* Strictly speaking the Gospels are not so much the 
echoes of a tradition that was keen to keep intact the 
records of Jesus as a didactic instrument, as it were a 
catechism of the cult rendered to Christ the Lord.” 2 


And of the fourth Gospel, of which he has written with the 
enthusiasm that any Christian might emulate, he says, “‘ It 
is a catechism—sublime indeed but like the three other 
Gospels, a Cathechism of Christian faith.” 3 

I have sometimes asked myself whether the day may 


1 La Naissance du Christianisme, p. 14. 
3 Op. cit., p. 48. 
3 Naissance du Christianisme, p. 347. 
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come when even orthodox critics will treat this view with 
respect. Loisy himself said somewhere that he might, 
eventually, be regarded as, in some sense, a defender of 
religious faith. For according to this conception the Gospels 
are raised above the objections of history, and become, above 
all, the testimonies of early faith, and the organs of later 
faith. 

As to what Loisy terms the “‘ mythical’ character of 
Christian documents, we must take the word in the sense in 
which he used it. A “‘ myth” did not signify a fairy tale ; 
it signified an imaginative presentation of a genuine belief ; 
or, rather, not so much imaginative, as unconsciously 
tentative. 

There is a noteworthy passage in La Religion (1917) on 
this point : 


‘* It is an undeniable fact that the simple explanation 
which religions have given of the world and of life have 
never endured examination. Confronted with closer 
and more reasoned knowledge they have betrayed the 
character of a myth, that is to say, of something false 
according to the letter, but presenting a figurative 
image of a later and clearer perception. Such myth is, 
in fact, a symbol, only apparently concrete, of the vague 
reality which it claims to represent. The later know- 
ledge is also another myth, to be transformed in its 
turn. Even the general explanations that are now 
proposed in the name of science comprise a considerable 
element of myth, unless they are themselves a form of 
scientific and unmystical myth. Only these learned 
myths claim to be perfectible and perfected, whereas 
the religious myth claims to be definitive in character.” 1 


And in his later work he writes : 


‘Faith unconsciously provides itself with all the 
illusions necessary to its preservation and progress ; 
and in so doing its work is not always humanly speaking, 
an illusory work.” 2 


And elsewhere : 


‘* Will not men always ascribe some magic, some 
mystical influence, profound and irresistible, to certain 
words and symbols ; and are not those who are entirely 


1 Op. cit., p. 75. 
2 La Naissance du Christianisme, p. 128. 
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ALFRED LOISY 11 


refractory to such magic, be they learned or ignorant, 
somewhat unsocial and morally inhuman ? ” ? 


In these passages we find that to which I have already 
referred, as a characteristic of Loisy’s work, the union of 
utter historical candour, to the point of ruthlessness, with 
the persistent recognition of a great human and spiritual 
movement, whose importance was not lessened by any 
negative results of criticism, and whose existence and 
character survived the criticism of its documents. And his 
grievance against the Catholic Church was not for her 
preservation of faith and tradition, even what he might 
term mythical tradition, but for what he deemed interference 
in fields of strictly human knowledge. 

But there was also another point on which he came in 
conflict, not so much with any direct teaching of the Church, 
as with a spirit of exclusiveness which beset the character 
of that teaching. For even in his earliest studies, he could 
not enter on the history of Christian origins without entering 
also on the history of religious origins in general. To do this 
was to recognise the likeness, along with the difference, of all 
those early histories; and to those with the passion for 
exclusiveness such likeness was a disturbing factor. But 
I have, personally, a lively recollection of one of the first 
occasions on which I heard Loisy speak, at a meeting at 
Pontigny. The effect on my mind, as a Christian believer, 
was rather of the great spiritual significance of this universal 
character of religious origins. 

A development of this theme is-to be found specially in 
the works on Sacrifice ; Essai historique sur le sacrifice (1920) 
and Les mystéres paiéns et le mystére Chrétien (19380). 

Besides his enormous critical output Loisy, as time went 
on, put forth many shorter works of a directly religious and 
moral character. One of those, which has been a special 
favourite of mine, is La Religion, written in 1917 during the 
last war. He asks, in the preface, whether we are to shake 
our heads, with the ancient sage, and say that man is prone to 
wickedness from youth, and that nothing can cure him. Or 
are we to take the other message, from the same source, which 
affirms that man is the image of God, and, uniting the two, 
as does the Sacred History, see how an ideal, continually 
resisted, may at last prevail? Further on, as though he 
were present with us now, he asks how the ideal is 


1 La Religion, p. 800. 
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‘to triumph over those tombs in which its champions 
lie buried. For never was the fierce struggle of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, of light and darkness, truth 


and falsehood, good and evil, conducted with greater 
fury.”* 


And here I cannot, I think, do better than quote a letter 


he wrote me on the subject of this book. I have no precise 
record of my own letter, which brought me this response ; but 
I can remember that I had spoken therein of the contrast 
between his views and those of Comte; of their agreement 
and disagreement. 


**T am not able,” he wrote, October 23, 1917, “‘ to 
answer your questions, for I have not read a single work 
of Comte. I had to make this shameful avowal to a 
positivist, who politely reproached me for not having 
indicated, in my book, what I owed to this great pre- 
cursor . . . So far as I can judge, in my ignorance of 
Comte, there is first the difference that you point out : 
Comte denies the spiritual beyond; I am all disposed 
to affirm it, without defining it; I fully admit of an 
implicit metaphysic, what I do not admit is the 
necessity of a learned metaphysic, of a philosophical 
theology, as the foundation of religion and morals; I 
think that such has never been their basis, and is at 
most their culmination. As basis it is too rational, in 
the narrow sense of the word... . 

‘““ It seems to me that Comte, without knowing it, 
had a dogmatic and theological notion of humanity. I 
have said, and said again, that humanity does not yet 
exist, that it is seeking itself, and that its ideal is not 
defined and will only progressively be defined . . . 

** Comte wanted to create all, at once, a cult, which 
was evidently impossible, and which now makes on us 
the same impression as the revolutionary calendar— 
another improvisation. I esteem that the religion of 
humanity is making itself, and will be made; that 
existing religions, but principally the different forms of 
Christianity, are religions of humanity; that 
Catholicism is one of them, and could have been the 
best of all; that it is from the fault of Christian religions 
that those who can no longer live by them have to seek 
for a wider human religion and to promote it alongside 


1 Op. cit., pp. 5-7. 
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ALFRED LOISY 13 


of the Christian Church, as they would have had to 
promote it from within had they remained within. In 
all this I think I am nearer reality than Comte. 

‘“*. . . Observe the difference between the concep- 
tion of science according to Comte and according to my 
book. I do not pretend to found religion and morality 
on positive science.” 


I should like to give a complete quotation of this letter 
but must refrain from lack of space. But it leads me on to 
conclude this very inadequate study by setting forth what I 
believe to be certain points not sufficiently recognised by all 
Loisy’s readers and students. 

He maintained the rights of history on its own ground ; 
no science can suffer dictation from external authority, 
although no science is wholly self-sufficing. And it was on 
this point, on his recognition of the limitations of his own 
particular branch of science that he showed himself greater 
than many of his fellow workers. He knew that the last 
word had not been said, although he would not yield an iota 
of any really established conclusion. 

He knew that history, in the strict sense, was a com- 
paratively recent science ; and that early records could not 
be treated in the same way as later ones, which had, from the 
first, been subject to a kind of juridical law. 

But, and it was on this point that he differed from many 
other exegetists, these records, if not wholly reliable as to 
facts, were human documents all the same, and represented 
another kind of history ; a history, not wholly reliable in 
regard to external facts, but a true history of human religion 
and faith. He had a deep realization of a life that could not 
find expression in positive history, but that truly existed, 
moved and progressed, that was negligent of history as the 
mere record of facts, but preservative of it as the vehicle of 
its life and doctrine. It was thus that he came to believe 
that the Gospels had never been intended as historical 
records, and though, in their way, they were records, those 
records were adopted for their spiritual and moral, not for 
their factual character. 

He recognised the play of myth in religious history, but 
he recognised it also in other fields of thought and science ; 
he regarded, indeed, the myth-making faculty as an essential 
factor of human thought and life. 

And more and more I noted, in late years, the tragic 
effort to uphold a spiritual ideal in a torn and ravaged world. 
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He hated, I think, aggressive irreligion far more than he hated 
intransigent orthodoxy—and some of his last works were also 
a defence of sound Christian history against what he regarded 
as fabulous misrepresentations.} 

And so we have in this great man one who has united 
demolition with construction, who fell, inevitably, under 
ecclesiastical reprobation, but who never repudiated the 
spiritual value of the Church that rejected him. 


I conclude with the last words of his short autobiography, 
From Credence to Faith : 


“* Just as ancient Christianity, by adapting itself to 
the conditions of the Mediterranean world, conquered it 
by introducing a principle of human life superior to all 
the pagan religions and to Greek wisdom, so let those 
who uphold the same ideal, though stripped of its 
traditional entanglements, and enlarged to meet con- 
temporary needs and aspirations, raise their minds to 
the height of all true knowledge. Let them open their 
eyes to the light that comes from every side; and their 
hearts to the travail and labour of mankind ; that they 
may infuse into that labour the divine principle of love 
and devotion ; and may a religion be realized on earth 
that shall be the crown of Christianity and all other 
religions, and that shall perfect all men and lead them 
into the life of the spirit and of communion with God.” 


And, in his farewell discourse at the Collége de France, 
December 5, 1931, he protested that the ‘‘ historians of the 
birth of Christianity ’’ should be freed from the accusation 
‘of desiring to dig its grave. We seek rather to be the 
precursors of its renovation.” 


M. D. PETRE. 


LonpDoNn. 


1 See Le Mandéisme—1934—Histoire et Mythe a propos de Jesus 
Christ—1988. Un mythe apologétique, 1989, etc. 
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FAITH AND CATASTROPHE. 


DR. C. J. WRIGHT. 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Didsbury College, Manchester. 


THE “ catastrophe’’ which for years has been gathering 
remorselessly has burst over Europe, and perhaps over the 
whole world. Our nation, divided during the momentous 
period leading to the dénouement as it has seldom been in 
its long history, is now united in purpose and in ideal. The 
‘* appeasers,”’ who hoped that Western Europe might yet 
be saved the ordeal of battle by surrendering principle after 
principle to the dictates of expediency, profit, or love of 
‘* neace,” have now either retired into the gloomy shelter of 
their brooding thoughts or, frankly repudiating their pre- 
vious misconceptions, and evasions, have entered the con- 
flict with their whole mind and will. The bitterly opposed 
friends of Communism and friends of Property have become 
united in a common opposition to a foe which is now clearly 
seen to more menacing, more fundamental, more essential, 
than either was mistakenly conceived by the other to be. 
The lovers of “* peace,” having striven by “ peace-ballots,” 
by resolutions not to fight again for King and Country, by 
sincere apologias about “ loving”’ hate into impotence or 
non-existence and about coercing military might into a sur- 
render of its arms, and by many other methods and means, 
have for the most part come to see that there are things of 
more value than the “ peace ”’ which they tried stubbornly 
to esteem above all else. Traditionalist Christian apologists, 
having asserted so long that to relinquish the belief in the 
God of ‘‘ miracles ’’ is to relinquish all belief in God, now 
find themselves rudely shaken by the conflicting pleas that 
this war is itself a ‘‘ miracle’ and that it might have been 
avoided if we had only prayed aright, for such a “ miracle.” 

Thus it has come to pass that the nation as a whole— 
marvel of marvels—is coming dimly to see that there are 
rT 
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issues here which penetrate to every centre of the spirit of 
man and to the very constitution of the universe in which 
man lives. I have heard during these recent months from 
such diverse types of men as Conservative Members of Par- 
liament and Socialist artisans the impassioned declaration that 
‘‘ this war is a war of the spirit of man.” Are these declara- 
tions—as the Nazi propagandist machine, the most sinister 
and soul-destroying creation of the completely sceptical and 
cynical spirit, insinuates—but the conscious or unconscious 
evasions by which evil disguises itself as good and Mammon- 
seeking cloaks its designs ? The insinuations emanating from 
so subtly created a machine, however, are evacuated of 
cogency—except for the unintelligent and unmoral—by the 
very claims of the makers, and avowed purpose, of the machine. 
It has been created, they have very frankly told us in their 
spontaneous and revealing Mein Kampfs and Pagan Credos, 
to achieve the downfall of all the hated abstractions of this 
‘* spirit of man ’’—Liberty, Justice, Truth, Fraternity, God— 
and to replace them with the concrete goods which belong to 
the perverted spirit that has created it—Dominion, Race, 
Blood, and Soporific “Joy”: Dominion, the avowed 
motive of the few; Race and Blood, the “* mystic ”’ stimu- 
lant ; Joy, the dope for the exploited multitude. 

This 7s a war of the spirit of man. But the essential 
nature of this “ catastrophe ’’ will have to be more firmly 
grasped if it is to be so endured and won as to be transmuted 
to the necessary purging of man’s spirit from the hesitations, 
evasions, and decadences which occasioned it. This en- 
lightening and enkindling of the general mind and will of 
the nation, so that it is prepared to sacrifice the last drop of 
Blood and the last fragment of Property to preserve Truth, 
Freedom and Justice in the earth, is the real ‘* miracle ” ; 
and faced by this “‘ miracle’ the other variety, which has 
masqueraded as “‘ the dearest child of faith,” very reluctantly 


retires abashed to its true parent in the camp of Dominion, 
Race and “‘ Joy.”’ 


What is “‘ Catastrophe”? ? And what is * Faith”? And 
what is the relation of the one to the other ? 

This war is a “ catastrophe.’ But in what sense of that 
verbal cloak of many colours? Unless we can define what 
we mean when we make the assertion we had better far keep 
silence, and thus avoid adding to the mystifying of rational 
thought and the enervating of moral endeavour which have 
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6 > 


issued in all the human “ catastrophes” of history. Con- 
fusions in thought and purpose are responsible for the 
‘* catastrophe ” of this war, and will, if they are not removed, 
be the seed-bed from which will spring unimagined “ cata- 
strophes ”’ of the future. 

When men speak of a “ catastrophe ”’ to-day they, for 
the most part, refer loosely to what they regard as a notable 
or striking disaster, a great calamity. An earthquake which 
occasions the death of a hundred thousand people is a “ cata- 
strophe.”’ Such an event is responsible by its magnitude for 
awaking the interest, the speculations, the questions, of 
multitudes of people, and, being an event which strikes a 
certain horror in most minds, is called a “ catastrophe.” 
Thus the two ideas latent in the term as generally used are 
first magnitude and, second, evil. If cancer germs kill a 
single person no one calls it a “ catastrophe,” though most 
regard it as an evil: the reason being that it is so common 
an event that it does not arouse general interest. But if an 
infectious or contagious disease kills a million people it is a 
‘‘ catastrophe.” So when by coast erosion a single house 
with its occupants is engulfed by the sea no one speaks of 
it as a “‘ catastrophe.” But if the Yangtse or the Mississippi 
inundates a million acres and drowns tens of thousands of 
people and animals, it is a ““ catastrophe.” No one talks of a 
** catastrophe ’’’ when a branch of a tree falls on a child 
walking under it: but if a meteor were to drop out of the 
sky and crush a city the word would be felt by the historian 
to be entirely fitting. A duel which resulted in the death 
of one man would not be generally thought to be a “ cata- 
strophe’”’: but the term is universally acknowledged as 
appropriate to the present stupendous conflict. In all these 
instances the evil must be notable by its magnitude to 
warrant the use of the word. The imagination is thus 
impressed by an event unusual in size or, sometimes yet not 
necessarily, rare in time. It is important to note that the 
presence of a factor entirely relative to the observer or 
speaker—namely, magnitude, or, as sometimes, rarity— 
belongs to the nature of a ‘‘ catastrophe.’ Were this planet 
a billion times bigger than it is, it is to be presumed that 
none of the “ catastrophic ’’ events referred to by way of 
illustration would be regarded as worthy of the term. Or 
were the earth a billion times smaller than it is, it is to be 
presumed that innumerable events not now regarded as 
‘* catastrophes’ would be thought to be much. To a 
human ant the fall of a small rock upon an ant-heap might 
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well be a “catastrophe.” In the hypothetical smaller 
planet the “suddenness” or ‘‘ swiftness” of the event 
might well be regarded as “ slow ”’ or “‘ expected.” In the 
hypothetical bigger planet our “slow” and “ expected ” 
events might seem “ swift ” and “‘ unexpected.” 

The illustrations of “‘ catastrophes” so far given, how- 
ever, demand further elucidations of the concept of “ cata- 
strophe.”’ First, there is the question of its “ evil” ; second, 
there is the question of its relation to antecedent events. 

As regards the “evil” of any event, the judgement is 
relative to the moral and spiritual convictions of the observer 
or speaker. To confine myself to this ‘‘ catastrophic ’’ war, 
to the Nazi leaders who have been preparing it for seven or 
eight years its essential character is totally different from, 
shall I say, its character for Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, France—to say nothing of Britain, To a régime 
which regards war as itself desirable—in as much as it gives 
the opportunity for domination and plunder—the real 
‘* catastrophe ”’ about it is that intimidations did not achieve 
the “‘ peaceful” conquests expected: while to nations which 
desired above all else to live in peace and which stubbornly 
refused to note the significance of the preparations going on 
in Germany the subjugation of their peoples and territory 
was both “ disastrous ” and “‘sudden.”” To the Nazi leaders 
there was no “suddenness ” in that which had been long 
and carefully planned, and the only thing relatively “ dis- 
astrous ”’ was that losses in German material and men were 
greater than had been hoped. So far, for example, from 
regarding the destruction of France as an “ evil,” the Nazi 
leaders, who have often frankly declared it as their intention, 
regard it as “‘ good,” the only relative “‘ evil” about the 
conquest being that it was not so complete as was schemed— 
the French navy, for example, did not fall into their hands. 
Seldom does the man who has made a large fortune in 
consequence of a war regard it as a “ catastrophe.” Even 
less frequently does the holder of a “ pacifist ” philosophy 
of conduct regard the preservation of “* peace,” even by the 
surrender of a small nation to the wolves of aggression, as a 
‘““catastrophe.”’ Here there is agreement between the 
militarist Nazi and the “ pacifist’ that a conquest which 
succeeds without the “ evil ”’ of armed resistance should not 
be termed a “ catastrophe.”” To neither was Munich a 
‘“‘ catastrophe.” To both, the military resistance of the 
Czechs would have been a much greater “‘ evil.” 

Thus we are led to the point that unless we have some 
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standard of reference in regard to what is “ evil,” we had 
better cease talking about “‘ catastrophes.”’ The word has 
tended to become a mere rhetorical trick to cloud thought 
by a fog of disordered emotions. This conception of the 
use of terms containing a moral reference is, as is familiar 
to all readers of Nazi literature, that which commends itself 
to the world-confusers of our time. ‘“* Ethics ” is no longer 
a study of “‘ the good,” but of “‘ the mighty.” ‘“‘ Righteous- 
ness”’ is another name for “craft.” The Cross is replaced 
by the Swastika. The teaching of Jesus “‘ according to 
Nordic feeling is ethics for morons and idiots.”’ So also with 
the term “ Truth,” itself containing a moral reference. 
** Truth ” becomes another name for “ the convenient,” and 
“the convenient” is decided alone by reference to the 
material aims of one man, or one race. There are no uni- 
versal values. For the intelligent few the moral and rational 
notions inherent in ‘* Truth ” and “‘ Righteousness ”’ have no 
validity : the terms are only employed by them as emotional 
excitement and incitement for the unintelligent berd. 
Second, as regards the relation of a “ catastrophe ”’ to 
antecedent events, similar confusions are encouraged—this 
time chiefly by exponents of a “* catastrophic Christianity.” 
The disordered and disorderly tumult of thought which has 
characterised our epoch is held to be “ Crisis ’—and “‘ Crisis ” 
not in its general meaning as historic “‘ turning-point ”’ or 
“‘ decisive state of things,” but in the apocalyptic sense of 
“Divine Judgement.” It has been clear to all thoughtful 
men for many years that the deep-seated divisions and con- 
fusions in thought and purpose among many of the in- 
fluential nations of Europe have presented a situation which 
would in all probability lead to “ catastrophe.” In the 
chaos of thought and action—instanced by such names as 
Manchukuo, Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia— 
the majority in democratic countries have been unable to 
decide where was friend and where was foe. A few have held 
consistently to the maxim for conduct, “‘ Let justice be 
done, though the heavens fall” ; but among those who have 
held positions requiring responsible decisions nothing was 
clear except the desire to ward off a violent dénowement. As 
long as “‘ the day ” was postponed it might be averted, even 
though the methods of, and motives for, postponement, 
intensified the chaos. If “ peace for our time ’”’ could only 
be secured, to our children would belong the responsibility 
of achieving it for theirs. A similar situation presented itself 
in the realm of religious thought. The disturbance to tradi- 
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tionalist conceptions caused by scientific and _ historical 
inquiry, combining with a widespread indifference to institu- 
tional Christianity, resulted in kindred divisions between 
responsible leaders of religious thought and life. On the one 
hand, were those whose general maxim was, “‘ Let truth be 
accepted whatever the revolution in traditional conceptions.” 
On the other, and chiefly among those whose responsibility 
was to manage and guide the institution, were those who 
sought to temper the wind to the remaining shorn lambs, and 
whose most fervent prayer was for “‘ the peace of Jerusalem.” 
To the first, faith was a passion; to the second, it was an 
accommodation. To the first, the situation called for 
decision ; to the second, it required the postponement of 
decision. While the former declared that their imperious 
vision of truth called loudly for appropriate action, the 
second decided that the longer we wait the more clearly we 
shall see what should be done. 

In the meantime the “ catastrophists”’ in religious 
thought have seen in the chaos of our times a call to repudiate 
the “liberal ’’ ideas which had controlled our misguided 
nineteenth century with its emphasis on continuity, evolution 
and progress. These are they to whom the findings of 
scientific and historical inquiry are not relevant to religious 
truth. A ‘“transcendentalism’’ was proclaimed with a 
fervour in inverse ratio to the lucidity of its conceptions. 
Refuge from the task of thought was found in a frenzied 
spinning of paradoxes. The unwillingness to try to think 
through issues was revealed in distaste for clear definition 
and the continued tilting at “‘ systematic’ thought. The 
distresses of the heart revealed themselves in the confusions 
of the head. When things are not as we should like them 
to be we find scapegoats without difficulty. A “ crisis ”’ 
theology arose whose mainspring was a revolt against the 
obnoxious ideas of ‘“‘ liberalism.”’ This latter, while never 
defined, was generally assailed for its ‘‘ optimism,” which, 
presumably, was regarded as a deterrent to sound theology 
and righteous action. Those who believed that the Kingdom 
of God could only be furthered by disinterested thought and 
action were assured that this belief was the negation of a 
true apocalyptic and eschatological Christianity. The coming 
of the Kingdom can only be expected as the intervention of 
Transcendent Deity, the Wholly Other whom man can never 
know and before whose fiats—recognised to be such, curiously 
enough, by those who sponsored this type of thought— 
nothing is required of man but unquestioning obedience. It 
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will be “‘ catastrophic,” not ‘‘ evolutionary.”” When we have 
given up the unavailing quest for “‘ progress ” and seen the 
futility of its controlling ideas, the Day is at hand. The 
‘** ethics’ of Jesus is not ‘‘ ethics,’ but rules for interim 
behaviour. When we hope for “ progress” by ethical 
thinking and living we are building upon the sands. When 
we have sounded the depths of uttermost despair of our moral 
endeavours the day of our redemption draweth nigh. 

All this is strangely like those totalitarian systems, whose 
main concern has been to overthrow all such moral con- 
ceptions as emphasise the value of each human personality, 
the love of truth for truth’s sake, the goal of a beloved 
community ; systems which demand unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the Leader who, whatever the herd-like followers 
may occasionally be tempted to question in their hearts, 
can do no wrong ; systems which replace the sterile abstrac- 
tions of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’’ with the concrete 
realities of Dictator, Fatherland, Blood ; or, as it has been 
subtly revised by the slaves of Vichy, Travail, Famille, 
Patrie: systems which do not reason but assert, and are 
void of any moral purpose but the purpose to exist and to 
dominate. Such despairing and fundamentally sceptical 
conceptions are the ig and the woof of all totalitarian 
régimes : and to work them into theological patterns does 
not materially alter the basic fabric. As Machiavelli’s State 
‘“‘ exists only for the sake of existing,” so it would seem in 
regard to such a “‘ Crisis ”’ structure of so-called “‘ religious ” 
thought. The nerve of “the love of Truth for Truth’s 
sake ”’ is just as certainly cut when this quest is conceived 
as irrelevant as when it is conceived as vain. We seek for 
Truth because we believe that our search is infinitely 
important ; because, in the last analysis, it has its Source 
in the Spirit of Truth which leads the truly disinterested into 
all Truth. We seek to show the reasonableness of our faith 
because we believe it is the inalienable right of every man to 
see and follow it for himself. Whatever charges may be 
brought against “liberalism,” not yet has the charge been 
brought that it burked frank and free discussion or that it 
sought to decide issues by the appeal to majorities, or by the 
assertion of an infallible Dictator—and these two appeals 
are in essential nature the same. 

‘** Catastrophists ” in theology look for a redemption 
from Above that will coerce sinful and despairing man into 
submission to a Transcendental Will. The world-confusion 
of this present “‘ catastrophic’ war is to them pregnant 
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with hope, because it may sow the seeds of uttermost 
despair—despair of man’s quests for integrated truth and 
of his moral struggles after a world set free from the chains 
of unrighteousness. 

Is this ‘‘ Faith ’’ ? Is it not rather its complete collapse ? 
True faith only exists when a final and eternal reason is 
given to man’s disinterested search for truth and an ultimate 
value to his pursuit of righteousness. The history of 
humanity is the story of the agelong effort of Righteousness 
to overcome Unrighteousness and of Truth to subdue False- 
hood. It is the story of seers and prophets who “ through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the’ mouths of lions, quenched the power 
of fire.’ Like all ‘‘ history,” this human history is con- 
tinuous ; that is, it is integrally related to the vision and 
effort of men’s minds and wills. The ‘‘ catastrophes ” which 
mark its turning-points are not discontinuous any more than 
are the violent disturbances of nature in the long history of 
geological phenomena ; they are the focal points where the 
battles between faith and unfaith have been most notably 
waged. Sometimes, when the issue has been to further 
truth and righteousness, they have been what seventeenth- 
century English would have called “‘ happy catastrophes ”’ ; 
sometimes—and, alas, how often !—when the issue has been 
a retreat from the goal, they have been “ disasters,” 
** catastrophes ” in our modern sense. But no “‘ catastrophe” 
is a denial of ‘‘ continuity.” A million ‘‘ catastrophes ”’ in 
faithless men’s hearts and minds and wills are responsible 
for every signal and widespread reverse for the cause of 
Truth and Righteousness. The Divine Judgement belongs, 
not to the period of world-confusion as such, but to every 
confusion in individual men’s minds between the true and 
the false and to every surrender in the secret place of the 
conscious and self-conscious will to Mammon. 

For many years the Zeitgeist has been in fundamental 
conflict with the true “‘ Spirit of Man.”’ That “ Spirit of the 
Age”’ has embodied itself not only in Hitlers, Mussolinis, 
Stalins, whose atheistic creed is frankly associated with the 
lust for temporal domination and the rejection of all eternal 
values ; it has been manifest in Theologies of Catastrophe, 
in a Transcendentalism which denied that “the spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord.” The true ‘‘ Spirit of Man ”’ 
is the spirit of Hope and not of Despair, of Liberation not of 
Subjugation, of Confrontation not of Escape, of Life not of 
Death. 

C. J. WRIGHT. 


Dipsspury COLLEGE. 
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THE FEATURES AND THE FACTORS 
OF THE WORLD CRISIS. 


A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D., D.TH. 


IN writing about the present historical situation there is the 
danger of exaggeration, but it is sober truth to describe it as 
the World Crisis. The whole world is involved, and the issue 
for mankind of weal or woe, recovery or ruin is uncertain. 
It can be described as total, for all interests of human society 
are involved. It is necessary, though difficult, to scrutinise 
closely, describe accurately, and judge soberly ; and this is 
what this article attempts to do. There is one assumption 
which may be frankly stated at the outset; but it is an 
assumption that for a Christian theist is involved in the fact 
of crisis. If there be God, and if He be in all, through all 
and over all, then human crisis is also divine Krisis, divine 
judgement on human conduct, expressed in the inevitable 
consequences of such conduct. 


I 


Although the crisis is total, not all the features of it can 
here be described. It must and does affect individual 
character for better or worse. While the violence, cruelty, 
treachery and falsehood, to which man at his worst can fall, 
have abounded, the courage, endurance and sacrifice to 
which man at his best can rise have also abounded. None 
can strike the balance of loss or gain, except the Judge of all. 
Domestic relations have been affected; the fidelity of 
husband and wife, the loyalty of parent and child, the 
harmony of the home are all seriously endangered, and there 
is ground for fear of moral loss as well as hope of gain in these 
relations. 

(1) These aspects, important as they are, must be passed 
over: and without committing oneself to any. assumption 
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that economic conditions are the determining factors in the 
weal or woe of any society, we may begin with these as 
sufficiently dominant to be given the first place. It must 
surely be admitted that the economic order, as described in 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, in which the law of Demand 
and Supply has been the guiding principle, has failed to 
deliver the goods, to supply efficiently human wants by the 
application of human labour to natural resources. To use 
the current phrase, there is poverty amid plenty. Wealth 
was being destroyed to keep up prices and ensure profits, 
and want stalked abroad in many lands, prior to and apart 
from the ravages and outrages of war. Slump followed 
boom, and capital and labour lay wasted, because unem- 
ployed. There was over-production or under-consumption, 
because of maldistribution of wealth, due to maladjustment 
in the relation of producers and consumers, sellers and buyers. 
There have been economic crises before, but this is more 
widespread, and long enduring, and holds out less promise 
of recovery from ruin than any before experienced. 

(2) The conflict of interests involved has resulted in 
“‘class-war ”’ in industrial struggles (lock-outs and strikes) 
and social estrangements of those whose wealth abounds 
and those who, if not in want, believe that they have a claim 
to more wealth than falls to their lot. What Marx presented 
as a duty for the labouring masses was already a fact in the 
relation of classes. Man is not merely an economic animal ; 
and there are common human interests and contacts which 
moderate the severity of this class-war. But it has been and 
still is a potent factor in the political crisis. That in this 
country the imminent and incalculable danger has for the 
time suspended the conflict, is no guarantee that in the 
difficult and even dangerous economic situation which will 
arise when the war is over, and industry will need to be 
adjusted to normal peace conditions, it will not break out 
again, even in an aggravated form. One may venture to 
hope that the present co-operation of all classes holds the 
promise of continuance in days to come. While economic 
divergencies are not the sole determining interests in political 
relations, as there are differences of judgement among 
citizens about social changes, apart from such interests, yet 
it is assuredly this class-war that has brought about the 
failure of democracy, partial or total. It has resulted in the 
political extremes of Communism in Russia and Fascism in 
Italy, to give the conspicuous instances, and in the tension 
of the two tendencies in National Socialism in Germany, each 
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barrel pointing in an opposite direction, as the struggle 
within the Party in 1934 showed. In all these instances 
personal ambitions, the will to power, the lust of dominion 
are the driving motives, and not the ideologies. Democracy, 
if it survives at all, will be in unstable equilibrium until 
political equality secures equality of economic opportunity 
(if not possession). 

(8) When dealing with the crisis in international relations, 
we must take account more fully of other than economic 
factors. One such has already been mentioned, of which 
Hitler and Mussolini are the conspicuous instances. There 
is a national as well as individual egoism and egotism, which 
has its roots in history and not in nature ; for this reinforce- 
ment of Pangermanism by Aryan Anti-Semite racial pre- 
judice is an artificial device and pretext, which has no 
foundation in facts. Making full allowance for nationalism 
or racialism as potent factors, we must emphasise the 
importance of the economic factor here also. In the existing 
economic order an industrial nation tends to produce more 
than, as its wealth is now distributed, its population can 
consume. It must seek markets abroad, and must even 
make markets by fostering the economic development of 
backward peoples, so that their rising standard of life may 
increase their demand for goods. If the backward people 
needs capital for its development, the industrialised nation 
is ready to give loans from the funds it cannot as profitably 
use at home. It brings other nations into an economic 
dependence, which does not always promote good will. 
Further, the industrialised nations desire to develop their 
agriculture as well as their industry, so as to reduce their 
dependence on other lands, a danger in the time of war, as 
well as to increase their wealth from all possible sources. 
They want to export as much, and import as little as possible, 
although it is only as there is the proper proportion of 
exports and imports maintained that trade between nations 
can ensure such a mutual dependence as will be an advantage 
to both, and will promote good will. Much of the raw 
material in modern industry has to be imported, and even 
if no obstacles are placed in the way of securing what a 
country may need, it can buy its raw material only as it can 
sell its manufactured goods. Even if the raw materials of 
the British Empire are available to all industrial nations, 
protection in any part, or imperial preference throughout 
the whole altogether close or restrict the markets for the 
manufactured goods which the nations, needing these raw 
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materials, must export to pay for them; and thus an 
economic injury provoking resentment, is inflicted. The 
economic autarchy or self-sufficiency which a nation desires 
in time of war may be, even is, in times of peace, a provoca- 
tion of war. Italy, Germany and Japan have as great 
nations emerged too late to secure for themselves the 
Lebensraum (room to live) in the world, which in the existing 
conditions seems to them to demand territorial expansion. 
There are illegitimate motives in their policy, but their 
demands so far as legitimate must be met if peace is to be 
assured. The management of finance within and between 
nations at present is increasing the economic difficulties, 
and so aggravating political differences and international 
antagonisms ; but this is too technical a subject for treat- 
ment here, even were the writer more competent than he is. 
(4) As morals and religion cannot be isolated from the 
rest of life, which is an indivisible unity, this economic, 
political and international crisis has both roots and fruits 
in conduct and conviction; and these must be mentioned 
here in dealing with the features, although fuller treatment 
must be reserved for the second section concerned with the 
factors. Put in a few words, selfishness is the too dominant 
motive, and consequently strife the too prevalent method 
in all spheres, as will afterwards be shown. If man be an 
end in himself, and so a law unto himself, there is no restraint 
adequate to subdue his selfishness, and prevent his strife. 
It is only as he recognises himself, not as ‘‘ captain of his 
soul and master of his fate,”’ but as subject to a sovereignty 
in the natural and moral order, in which as part of a whole 
he subordinates himself to the law of the whole, that he can 
become all he is capable of becoming. In more definite 
religious language, it is only as man submits himself to God 
that he can fulfil his destiny as man, as a member of mankind. 
Irreligion, the denial of any dependence or obligation to God, 
or the failure to apply religion to conduct, is the root of the 
immorality in human relations, to which the crisis can be 
traced. What are the conditions in man’s development 
which have favoured the feeling of human sufficiency 
without dependence on, or obedience to God will be con- 
sidered in the next section, to which we may now pass. 


II. 


There is a factor in the world crisis, economic, political 
and international, which is widely mentioned, but not fully 
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explained, which may be here considered to be set aside. 
We meet constantly, especially in Continental literature, the 
term ‘“‘ demonic ” as descriptive of the agency, which alone 
seems adequate to account for the flagrant, defiant and 
abundant wickedness of our time. If the term is just a 
symbol to indicate the enormity and the mystery of the 
human iniquity that is so prevalent, it may be excused. 
We are to-day witnessing an apocalypse of evil which may 
well make us wonder, fear and tremble. Within Christen- 
dom at least, among nominally Christian nations a standard 
of decent and tolerable conduct had been reached. That 
standard is not only being disregarded, but derided and 
defied. Possibilities of savagery that were believed to be 
far behind the modern man are being actualised in a measure 
that seems to know no bounds. Barbarism is in some lands 
in the ascendant ; and the modern is more terrible than the 
ancient, because it has at its command the resources of the 
civilisation and the culture of to-day, the products of those 
centuries of progress that sever us from the ancient world. 
The reality baffles description ; but do we need to invoke 
other than human agency ? 

(1) There is a widespread tendency in theology to-day 
to revert to the demonology, which our modern thinking had 
left behind. We may take as an instance what Dr J. H. 
Oldham has written in the Christian News Letter, and that 
for two reasons: the News Letter has a wide circulation and 
is exercising a considerable influence, and Dr Oldham’s 
position as the Secretary of the Council of the Christian 
Faith and the Common Life may invest his individual con- 
victions with a greater authority than he can claim, however 
highly he may be esteemed personally, and his services to 
the churches may be valued. In the issue of April 24 he 
wrote : 

‘“* Satanic forces seem to-day to be in the saddle. 
Not only have the impulses of violence, cruelty and lust 
broken loose in the world, but apart from the fore- 
bodings which these awaken, many people have a 
growing sense of a hostile element in the universe, a 
power of evil which wages malicious war against their 
spirits. The words of St Paul that we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against spiritual hosts of 
wickedness find a responsive chord in their experience. 
Modern psychology confirms the biblical view of man, 
not as a self-contained personality master of his fate, 

but as the battleground of contending forces of good and 
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evil, open on the one hand to possession by demonic 
powers, and on the other to the invasions of redeeming 
grace.” 


On July 3 he again wrote : 


‘** Mankind has been swept from its moorings by 
hidden powers working in a contrary direction to men’s 
conscious choices.” 


He finds support for his view of human nature, as itself evil, 
in Dr J. C. Jung’s The Interpretation of the Personality. 


““A great advance was made,” he writes, ‘‘ in our 
knowledge of human nature when it was found that 
underlying the conscious life of the individual there are 
hidden, unconscious forces at work determining his 
behaviour in ways of which he is wholly unaware. 
Evidence is accumulating that below the personal 
unconscious there is a deeper layer that does not derive 
from personal experience, but is inborn, that it is not 
individual but universal, in the sense that its content 
and the modes of behaviour to which it gives rise are 
more or less the same in all men.” 


On July 10 he claims that this is the Christian view. ‘“‘ It 
knows that human nature is corrupt and capable of any 
depravity.’ The demonic or Satanic forces in the world 
assail man through his unconscious life, and find a ready 
entrance in his already corrupt nature. If God did not 
create man corrupt in nature, it would seem that the Fall 
must be assumed, even if the Story in Genesis is not taken 
literally as authentic history. 

(2) It would seem deplorable to me if this type of thought 
were to arrest and even reverse the advance of Christian 
theology, which one had dared to hope was a permanent 
gain. Much as one may value the teaching of Paul on the 
grace of Christ unto salvation, his demonology is no essential 
article of Christian Faith. To deny the existence of demons 
or Satan as their focus is not necessary for my contention ; 
all that need be asked for is adequate evidence for these 
Satanic or demonic forces, and ‘‘ a growing sense of a hostile 
element in the universe, a power of evil which wages malicious 
war against their spirits,” is not in my judgement evidence ; 
it is easily explicable by the circumstances of the time, and 
their effect on certain temperaments, especially if they are 
still influenced by the older view of the authority of the Holy 
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Scriptures. Psychology is still in the stage where it cannot 
claim for its varying theories such confidence as physical 


' science can for the most part command, and it lends a 


precarious support to Christian doctrine. It is as unwise to 
appeal to it here as to seek help in defending man’s freedom 


| of choice by citing the principle of indeterminacy in physics. 


My main objection to this kind of theologising is that it 


_ diverts our attention from the close scrutiny of the actual 


discoverable factors of the development, whether in psychic 


tendencies or historical events, and may misdirect our 


energies in recognising and dealing with them. Further, it 
fosters a pessimism that is as unChristian as is the optimism 
which ignores the facts of human folly and wickedness that 
are now offering to the Christian faith one of the most serious 
challenges that it has had to face. 

(3) Many years ago, in 1913, I described the attempt of 
the late Dr Sanday to solve the problem of Christology by 
invoking the “‘ unconscious ”’ as the “‘ hidden shrine ” of the 
Divinity of Christ as a “ mare’s nest in theology.” Dr 
Oldham’s endeavours to base his view on the new psychology 
is not so obviously irrelevant, as psychology has shown how 
injurious repressed complexes are, although’it would never 
think of referring them to demonic agency, and would claim 
that it can deal with them by psycho-analysis, not exorcisms. 
What this statement offers is a source of evil in man “ not 
derived from personal experience but inborn, not individual 
but universal,” and this is described as man’s corruption or 
depravity of nature, and “‘ the modes of behaviour to which 
it gives rise are more or less the same in all men everywhere.” 





This is a return to the doctrine of original sin and total 
depravity. It seems to me that an alternative explanation, 
which is not only more probable, but also more charitable 
and hopeful is possible. 

(4) It has not been proved that human nature has in the 
course of the racial evolution undergone a radical change ; 
and unless there is an inheritance of acquired characters, 
biology lends no support to the assumption of an event 
with so deep-rooted and far-spreading consequences as Dr 
Oldham’s view would involve. Man has an animal ancestry, 
from which there have come to him instincts, appetites, 
impulses, which are not in themselves corrupt or depraved, 
but are morally neutral as possibilities of right or wrong 
conduct, good or bad character. It has to be proved that 
wrong conduct or bad character in one man could so react 
on human nature as to change it so radically for the worse, 
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and that this change could be transmitted by human heredity 
through all generations. There are bad stocks physically 
which do affect injuriously the personal development, but 
there are also good stocks which affect it favourably ; but 
it has to be proved that the badness or the goodness is due 
to moral choices of ancestors, unless in so far as the conduct 
chosen had physical consequences. Besides animal ancestry 
and human heredity, we must take account of social inherit- 
ance in the historical environment. The evil or the good in 
men is probably due more to nurture than to nature. Evil 
traditions, customs and standards do affect personal develop- 
ment, stimulating the tendencies to evil, repressing those to 
good. We need not for a moment deny that “‘ all men have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God,”’ but it does not 
seem to be necessary to invoke the Fall, or the radical change 
of human nature to corruption or depravity to explain the 
fact : animal ancestry, human heredity and social inheritance 
are adequate causes. Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
necessitatem. Man to attain his full stature needs the grace 
of God, but the recognition of man’s need of redemption 
should not lead us to libel our race by describing it as if it 
were only corrupt and depraved, the massa perditionis. 
There is a great deal of goodness in the world even among 
unredeemed men. If war evokes some of the worst vices, it 
also offers occasion for some of the best virtues. Even if for 
the reasons given above the evil possibilities have gained a 
relative dominance, the good do often abound and prevail, 
as surely the heroic and sacrificial opposition to the ruthless 
tyrannies by the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
showing. The Spirit of God strives with all flesh; in the 
Christian nations the grace of Christ has been a widely 
diffused influence to reinforce human goodness. I believe 
with Paul “ where sin abounded, grace did abound more 
exceedingly.” 

(5) The moral collapse of Germany, Italy and Russia, 
which in lesser degree spreads beyond their borders, can be 
at least partially explained by historical causes, the social 
inheritance. The oppression of the Czardom in Russia 
accounts largely for the evolution there, to which Marxianism, 
an ideology that has its roots in modern capitalism, even if 
it be a false interpretation of the necessary course of economic 
development, has given its distinctive shape. The unification 
of Germany and Italy, when they became Great Powers, 
came too late, as to Japan, to give them the “‘ place in the 
sun” for colonial expansion, the Lebensraum corresponding 
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to their ambitions. The dominance in Germany of Prussia, 
and in Prussia of the Junkers, a militarised aristocracy, gave 
to the policy the arrogant and aggressive character, expressed 
in the epithet Prussianism, Pangermanism. If, as the story 
of Germany since 1864 shows, that ideology has made it a 
bad neighbour, this is not a defect of nature, but a fault of 
history. Without going into the details of the history of 
the last twenty years, since the Peace Treaties, which men 


of foresight saw could bring no permanent peace, we can 


trace in the humiliation, exasperation and desperation of the 
German people the opportunity of National Socialism in 
alliance with Prussianism. The dualism of Lutheran 
theology, which separated the realm of grace from the social 
order, and held each to be autonomous under God as 
Redeemer and as Creator has made it possible for Christians 
in Germany to acquiesce in policies which the Christian 


/ conscience would otherwise condemn. While we cannot now 
separate the peoples from their Governments, we must not 


follow the example of even some of His Majesty’s Ministers 
in including the peoples in the moral loathing which the 
policy of the Governments excites. The almost universal 
condemnation of that policy throughout the world, although 
regard for safety and fear of danger may give it emotional 
intensity, is an evidence of a more general moral sensitive- 
ness, a quickening of conscience in international relations. 
If we compare the reactions to Napoleon with those to 
Hitler and Mussolini, I believe we shall find evidence that 
there was advance during last century in moral judgement. 
(6) It is the fashion of the hour to sneer at the idealism 
and the optimism of the Victorians; in so far as they did 
not take account of all the facts, they were the victims of an 
illusion ; but the conditions in the world around them did 


lend some countenance to their belief in, and hope of human 
| progress. In this depreciation Dr Oldham joins : 





‘** As against the humanist and liberal view of man, 
as guided in the main by reason and virtue and 
advancing more steadily towards a more rational 
existence, the Nazi doctrine has proved itself more 
realistic ” (The Christian News Sheet, July 10). 


In relation to the obvious facts of their own time the 
Victorians were realistic, even granted that their scrutiny 
did not penetrate deeply enough. Nazi realism has brought 
into facts these hidden tendencies and its realism is a glorying 
in its own shame; but this abortion is not a more normal 
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human birth than the idealism and optimism of the Victorian 
age. There is ground, if we take a long and wide enough 
view for the hope that this monstrous birth does not hold 
the peril of enduring life. In contrast to this distorted 


judgement it is refreshing to read the article in the H1BBERT | there 


JouRNAL for July by Colonel T. N. Minshall, D.S.O., in | 


which he gives a confident affirmative answer to the question 
of his title, “Is Germany Out of Date?” It is an 
anachronism, the dark shadow of a receding past, and not 
of an approaching future. 


III. 


In the first section the features of the world were briefly 
sketched. Selfishness as too dominant motive, and strife as 
too prevalent method in the economic, political and inter- 
national spheres have brought the world to this present hour, 
when ruin threatens, and recovery is uncertain. 

(1) As it is the writer’s conviction that mankind cannot 
save itself from its peril, or fulfil its promise apart from 
God, and God as present, revealed and active in human 
history in Jesus Christ the Lord, the tragic moral failure amid 
all its successes in science, industry and commerce, as regards 
the external goods of life must be traced to neglect of the 
Christian ethic, its standard and motive. Because men did 
not acknowledge God in Christ in all their ways, civilisation 
and culture proved their insufficiency to secure continuous 
progress and enduring good. The triumphs of science in 
discovery and invention led to an unwarranted confidence 
that to follow its lead would suffice to bring mankind to its 
goal. Man by his industry and commerce was so efficiently 
securing from natural resources the abundant supply of his 
wants that he dreamed of an earthly Paradise and felt no 
need of the heavenly. Despite disappointments and defeats, 
man came to fancy himself as capable of fulfilling his destiny 
by his own efforts. He was advised not to worry about his 
sins; he ceased to have any fear of coming judgement, or 
hope of coming bliss in a world beyond time and sense. This 
is a generalisation of a common tendency and mood, and has 
no relevance to the multitudes who still ‘ do justice, love 
mercy and walk humbly with God.”’ The manifold activities 
of the Christian Church, evangelism, missions, education, 
philanthropy during last century, where there was neither 
stagnation nor retrogression only, but also progress, forbid 
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so sweeping a condemnation as is implied in the title of Dr 
Oldham’s book, The Resurrection of Christendom, unless the 
term Christendom does not include the Christian Churches ; 
in many doubtless life was at a low ebb, although in others 
there was an incoming flood. 

(2) That there was a secularisation in the world as a 
whole, even in Christendom, must be sorrowfully admitted ; 
but it must not be too harshly judged. The urbanisation, 
industrialisation and mechanisation of the majority of the 
people in the more advanced lands involved a detachment 
from the soil, from nature, in which man has, as many 
religions show, a sense of dependence on God on the one 
hand, and the apparent adequacy of human effort to satisfy 
human needs, bringing a sense of his sufficiency on the 
other, must be allowed for as enfeebling, if not altogether 
annulling religious traditions and customs held under simpler 
conditions of life and work. On the more instructed a science 
that had no need of God to explain the world, or a philosophy 
that found another than a theistic interpretation of reality 
exercised an influence adverse to religion. The moral, 
because the religious progress of mankind fell far behind his 
material and intellectual. Much of the morality taught, 
and the religion fostered in the Churches, was an anachronism. 
The opposition of the Church to the findings of science, to 
the literary and historical criticism of the Bible, to the 
movements of social reform necessitated by social changes, 
and consequently to the reinterpretation of Christian theology 
and ethics the situation demanded estranged many forward- 
looking minds; it lost influence and authority because so 
much of its witness and worship and even such service of 
the community as it attempted was irrelevant. But nearly a 
century ago there was movement in the Church to meet the 
new situation, and that movement has gone on. If there is 
still much ignorance, indifference and indolence in many 
churches, there is ‘‘ the holy remnant,” which in all ages 
holds the keys of the future, that has diagnosed the world’s 
disease, and has discovered the efficacious remedy for it in 
the Gospel of Christ, more worthily and fittingly interpreted 
than in the dogmatism of the past which it seems to be the 
aim, of younger men especially, to galvanise into an appear- 
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THE MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


R. B. MOWAT 
Professor of History in the University of Bristol. 


IT is safe to assert that no reader of this Journal would deny 
that civilisation is in danger—that is, ‘*‘ Western civilisation,” 


the culture and way of life that we know. In spite of the | 


growth of the power and functions of the state, Western 
civilisation is based on the individual, on a conception of 
the value of the individual to himself and to society, and 
of the right of private judgement. These things mean for us 
freedom—individual freedom it might be called, as con- 
trasted with group freedom which is a wholly different thing. 
In a society based on individual freedom, the test of good 
government is its effect on the well-being of each citizen ; 
for each citizen is regarded as an end in himself. The 
totalitarian state is based on a conception of the individual 
citizen as a means or instrument for the well-being of the 
state, according as the well-being of the state is interpreted 
by the dominant party in it. The totalitarian state has a 
conception of freedom, but it is freedom of the group or state, 
not of the individuals which compose it. If this ideal is 
established throughout Europe, General Smuts has said, 
“* it will be a new mechanised Europe, with some of the forms 
but none of the substance of freedom.” It will also be a 
new kind of civilisation, markedly different from the 
Western civilisation that has been developing in these last 
two thousand years. 

At the present time it has to be recognised that Western 
civilisation no longer exists on the Continent of Europe. 
It has been replaced by the new totalitarian civilisation 
wherever the National Socialists and Fascists have gained 
ascendency, that is in every country of Western and Central 
Europe except Switzerland and Sweden. The pressure of 
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the surrounding war is bound to influence conditions 
adversely among the Swiss and the Swedes and to jeopardise 
their democratic way of life. Soviet Russia, while not 
conforming to the National Socialist or Fascist philosophies 
has independently departed in certain respects from the 
hitherto prevailing trend of Western civilisation. 

In Great Britain the liberty of the individual has to be 
subjected to some restrictions on account of the war. These 
restrictions are acknowledged to be temporary, and do not 
impair the inner freedom of the individual. Fundamentally, 
the established democratic system and the traditional 
English freedom go on, subject to war conditions, and will 
undoubtedly be fully revived after the war, even if the 
functions of the state are permanently increased. Though 
English freedom survives, and the British Empire remains a 
solid bastion, the world-situation is gloomy, by reason of the 
loss of France. The collapse of the Third Republic, the 
apparently hopeless abandoning of the ideals of 1789, have 
removed from Western civilisation something that was 
believed to be indispensable. The French were the upholders 
of the standard of European culture. They nourished—until 
the other day—an unquenchable spirit of individual freedom. 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man which was displayed 
in every bureau inexorably proclaimed the test of good 
government to be its effect on the well-being of the individual 
citizen. And now all this is gone. Something fine and 
noble has gone out of Europe, out of the world, and it is 
hard to see how it can be replaced. 

Against this darkening prospect for Western civilisation, 
the United States looms up with startling significance. It is 
a repository of individual freedom, of the individual’s values, 
a repository which is unassailed and which has usually been 
considered unassailable—although doubt is felt on this 
point now. Unassailable or not, the United States is the one 
area of the world on a grand scale where the ideals of 
Western civilisation can be cherished and cultivated without 
the perpetual disturbance and diversion of energy by reason 
of war. 

The United States inherited Western civilisation which, 
however, was modified in transference over the Atlantic and 
has been further modified under the conditions prevailing 
in American life and society. In a remarkable essay read 
before the American Historical Association in 1893, Professor 
Frederick Jackson Turner of the University of Wisconsin 
contended that the source of the freshness, vigour, pro- 
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gressiveness and perennial youth of American civilisation 
was the “ frontier.” 


** Behind institutions, behind constitutional forms 
and modifications, lie the vital forces that call these 
organs into life, and shape them to meet changing 
conditions. The peculiarity of American institutions 
is the fact that they have been compelled to adapt 
themselves to the changes of an expanding people—to 
the changes involved in crossing a continent, in winning 
a wilderness, and in developing at each area of this 
progress out of the primitive economic and political 
conditions of the frontier into the complexity of city 
life. . . . American social development has been con- 
tinually beginning over again on the frontier. This 
perennial rebirth, this expansion westwards with its 
new opportunities, its continuous touch with the 
simplicity of primitive society, furnish the forces 
dominating American character. 


The moving frontier of settlement, as pioneers advanced 
in the winning of the West and took up free land, stopped in 
1890. The census enumerators of that year could not find 
any line of settlement with unoccupied or unclaimed land 
beyond. Yet though the frontier is no more, the impact 
of the pioneer and settlement movement on American life is 
permanent. Professor Turner has described this legacy : 


‘** At the frontier the bonds of custom are broken 
and unrestraint is triumphant. There is not tabula 
vasa. The stubborn American environment is there 
with its imperious summons to accept its conditions ; 
the inherited ways of doing things are also there ; and 
yet in spite of environment, and in spite of custom, each 
frontier did indeed furnish a new field of opportunity, 
a gate of escape from the bondage of the past; and 
freshness, and confidence, and scorn of older society, 
impatience of its restraints and its ideas, and indifference 
to its lessons, have accompanied the frontier. What 
the Mediterranean Sea was to the Greeks, breaking the 
bond of custom, offering new experiences, calling out 
new institutions and activities, that, and more, the ever 
retreating frontier has been to the United States 
directly, and to the nations of Europe remotely. 

It is pleasant to think of a frontier as something not 
military, not even political. The American frontier was 
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social, cultural, spiritual; and it has influenced American 
civilisation socially, culturally, spiritually ; it was a spiritual 


reservoir for the American people. And now in Europe’s 


dark days the United States has become Europe’s frontier — 
not in the sense of a place that the Europeans can go to, for 
free land, but a place from which they can renew their faith, 
ideals, culture, in a word their Western civilisation. If 
Europe gave the Americans their civilisation, they can give 
it back, enriched and reinvigorated. Civilisation is a spiritual 
good ; and spiritual, unlike material goods, can be shared 
to any extent without diminution of the supply that is left 
to the giver. The American reservoir of civilisation can be 
drawn upon without any diminution of what is left to 
themselves. 

The civilisation of the Americans is democratic, free and 
individual. It is expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776, drafted by Thomas Jefferson : 


‘* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


This message, the truths expressed in it, are the foundation 
of the great contribution which the United States has made 
to modern society. As the British established equality 
before the law as a principle or ideal for the people and 
constitution of every decent state, so the Americans estab- 
lished the principle and ideal that every constitution and 
social system should ensure to the citizens a full opportunity 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Consideration 
for the common man and woman is at the basis of the 
‘** American system.” Legislation is deliberately aimed at 
protecting or ensuring opportunities for “the forgotten 
man ’”’ or the “little man.” It is this consideration that 
produces legislation against multiple shops (“‘ chain stores ”’) ; 
that keeps hill-tops and lake-sides open to the public ; that 
provides free secondary education ; that maintains a magnifi- 
cent public university in every state, borne on the state 
budget ; that makes practically every office, including 
judgeships, in the forty-eight states, elective ; that provides 
adequate incomes for Senators and Congressmen, and free 
maintenance of the cadets in training to be officers in the 
army or navy ; that opens the hunting and fishing in every 
state to all the citizens ; that sets aside enormous tracts of 
land, called national parks, for the recreation of every citizen. 
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Every trend of custom and legislation, whether state or 


federal, in the United States, is towards the promotion of } 


the well-being of the individual citizen, his (or her) domestic 


life, his intellectual culture, his social security, his oppor- } 


tunity to better himself and to find scope for his personality. 
Care for the spiritual life and development of the citizen is 
expressed in legislative and social tolerance which enables 


the most amazing variety of creeds and communities to | 


exist and to compete for the satisfaction of the citizen’s soul 
and for the discovery of religious truth. The state exists 
for the individual. The elaborate machinery, the over- 
whelming power of the state, is at the service of the indi- 
vidual ; the test of its successful functioning is its response 
to his individual needs and aspirations. In this effort, the 
state (which is regarded simply as the organisation of all the 
citizens not as a thing in itself) must act openly and above 


board ; its officers must be able to account to the citizenry | 


for their every action. How different this from the totali- 
tarian conception of the state as the end to which all the 
citizens are subordinated, as a secret organ which they are 
assured is working for their good but which they must not 
question nor criticise. 

Thus in the great secular struggle, now come to hand, 
between the conception of the good of the individual as the 
supreme end of public policy, and the conception of the good 
of that great Leviathan, the state (which in effect means the 
good of a dominant minority), the United States is of the 
utmost significance. For, starting fresh in 1776, without 
inheritance of feudalism, governing class or ascendant 
religious denomination, it was based on the conception of 
the individual’s good, of the individual’s personality ; and 
in no other way can it exist. The United States, the 
American people, is this or nothing. Their whole history, 
power, purpose, are directed to this end. They are uncom- 
promisingly for the anti-totalitarian side, for the individualist 
against the collectivist, for human personality against state 
personality. 

In these circumstances critics may ask what the people 
of the United States are doing to support the values they 
cherish against the dark forces which threaten to obliterate 
these values. In effect it is easy to answer this criticism, for 
the American government and people have from the 
beginning of the war thrown their moral weight on the side 
of the democratic powers. They have amended their 
neutrality legislation in a direction which, while designed in 
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certain important respects to protect their isolation, in 
others exercises powerful preference for the democratic side. 
The contribution of American industry to the British war- 
effort is of inestimable assistance, though capable of still 
greater and greater expansion. The critics will probably 
agree to all this, and yet will comment further that the 
United States is risking nothing in the struggle. 

There is no more important subject for Englishmen who 
wish to understand American history than the origins of 
American isolationism. The United States was brought into 
existence deliberately in order that its people might be quit 
of old Europe. The Americans in a new country were to try, 
or to continue, the experiment of a way of life which in 
Europe was hampered by the relics of feudal laws, the 
existence of a governing class, by poverty and lack of 
economic opportunity, by vicious political policies and the 
legacies of ancient hatreds and grievances. The Americans 
made their new United States in order to give the ordinary 
man and woman the opportunities of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness which conditions in old Europe so often 
denied them. Accordingly, a policy of aloofness from 
Europe was taken as a matter of course from the first ; it 
was not originated but it was supported and reinforced by 
celebrated pronouncements, the farewell addresses of 
Washington and Jefferson and especially by the Monroe 
Message to Congress in 1823. Nor can anyone deny that 
isolation was a reasonable and successful policy, entirely 
satisfactory to the Americans, throughout the nineteenth 
century, and in fact down to the World War of 1914. The 
participation of the United States in the war in 1917 was a 
gigantic reversal of policy, a contribution to world settlement 
which the Americans were willing to make once and for all. 
They made the contribution, nobly, without counting the 
cost, and then retired into their natural isolation again. The 
results of their intervention, the tragic post-war history of 
the world settlement, offers them no encouragement to make 
a second venture of intervention. They are willing, none the 
less, to make a contribution in assisting the cause of the 
democracies, in effect in assisting Great Britain, by methods 
which are of enormous value to the British effort, but are 
carefully limited so as to be “‘ short of war.” 

It is unfair of critics to argue that this attitude is selfish. 
Whatever the State Department may apprehend, no ordinary 
American citizen yet thinks that his country is in imminent 
danger. He also tends to believe that Europe—at any rate 
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the Continental people—is incorrigible ; that it goes from 
one war to another ; and that no amount of help is likely to 
make the continental Europeans, or at any rate their 
governments, reasonable, tolerant and peaceful. Europe, 
in the American view, is dooming itself to endless struggle 
with darkening prospects. The United States cherishes 
Western, Christian civilisation, and is a powerful home of 
freedom and democracy. The Americans believe that they 
are doing good by maintaining their civilised standards and 
ideals ; and that they are more likely to continue to do so 
by keeping away from Europe and out of its interminable 
series of wars. 

To say that this attitude savours of that of the man who 
denied that he was his brother’s keeper is not altogether 
fair, for a people is trustee for its children and future genera- 
tions and cannot be expected to act precisely the same as 
an individual should. Many Americans honestly feel, more- 
over, that they are, as it were, trustees for democratic 
civilisation, and that this will have a better chance of 
survival and of restoration at the end of the war if they have 
not prejudiced their policies and exhausted their resources 
by participation in it. 

Nevertheless the collapse of France, once the great 
educator of Europe, the inspirer of much of the idealism of 
the American Revolution, and until to-day one of the great 
leaders of Europe, has brought the idea of danger at least 
somewhat closer to the Americans. They may begin to 
contemplate the possibility of more active participation in 
the struggle, from a conviction that their own interests are 
at stake—which is normally the reason why any people goes 
to war. 

The American way of life, the American social and political 
ideal, the American practice of promoting all state action for 
the good of the ordinary man and woman, the American test 
of government by its effect on the well-being of the individual 
citizen, are a precious factor in the select company of states 
which hold fast to Western civilisation. And American good 
will is one of those ‘‘ imponderables,” impossible to assess, 
by which in the opinion of even the Iron Chancellor, Bismarck, 
the issue of wars are decided. 


R. B. MOWAT. 


THE UNIVERSITY, BRISTOL. 
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FORTIFYING THE INDIVIDUAL. 
J. C. HARDWICK, M.A., 


Vicar of Partington. 


THERE can be no doubt that the tendency to suppress and 
standardise the individual is more widespread to-day than 
at any time for many centuries. It is a sinister phenomenon. 
This progressive standardisation of humanity, which is a 
product partly of industrialism and applied science, and 
partly of social and political conditions, threatens civilisation 
with a creeping paralysis and ultimate collapse. Thus it is 
very much to be desired at the present time that the 
individual should seek to reassert himself and resist the 
pressures which are striving to reduce him to the status of a 
unit rather than of an individual. For this he must have a 
stubborn and well-grounded faith in his own value as an 
individual, and in addition he must have a policy of resist- 
ance, and a technique for carrying it out. The liberation of 
the individual will only be achieved after bitter struggles, 
but is bound sooner or later to happen, if only because the 
individual is the line through which Nature makes her 
advances. 

There is a wrong way as well as a right of going about 
this task of liberating the individual. In view of the repres- 
sive influence of certain modern forms of the state, there is 
a natural tendency among those who wish to preserve their 
individuality to sever their connection, so far as they can, 
with society, and to live “‘ independently,” on the principle 
of limited liability towards others. This policy is based 
on the view, now discredited, that the individual is a 
potentially isolated being, whereas in reality he is wholly 
dependent upon society, which is as necessary to him as air 
is to sustain the aeroplane in its flight. The individualist’s 
quarrel with society has always been that it limits his 
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“freedom ”’; but to imagine that the individual can be free 
apart from society is a delusion. He would only be free to 
perish. An individual is not free in spite of, but because of, 
his social relationships, which increase his powers and oppor- 
tunities and so widen his freedom. Of course it is true that 
for the individual to enjoy full freedom the society of which 
he is a member must be a just society. But the fact that an 
unjust society limits the individual’s freedom does not 
warrant the conclusion that freedom can be obtained by the 
abolition of society or the neglect of its demands. 

Thus the problem of attaining individual freedom is not 
quite so simple as has sometimes been supposed. It is not 
to be won simply by “ cutting loose ’’ from or contracting 
out of society, and leaving it to go to the devil. For the 
trouble is that if society goes to the devil it carries everyone 
with it, and even the most extreme individualist need not 
expect to escape the common fate. 

What other way, then, is there of going to work to ensure 
that the individual will not be suppressed by society— 
clothed as society now is with the oppressive powers of the 
totalitarian state? It may be suggested that the obvious 
method is to reform society, so that the state becomes just 
and reasonable. This indeed is the usual course advocated ; 
but it lies open to the fatal objection that society can only 
be reformed by individuals, and if the individuals have all 
been suppressed and reduced to the status of units, there is 
no chance of the desired reform taking place. 

May it not be a more hopeful policy to attempt, even 
under present adverse conditions, to ensure a supply of 
individuals of a type that will resist the pressures to which 
they are now being subjected by the omnipotent State ? 
The practical problem is just how to strengthen the individual 
—to supply him with new resources, with interior resources, 
that is to say. We need a technique to temper and toughen 
him, to make him unbreakable and unyielding. A far 
higher standard of personal toughness is needed if the 
individual is to defeat the forces which are striving to 
obliterate him. And by “ toughness ”’ is not meant trucu- 
lence or pugnacity ; but the rarer power to resist passively 
and to endure patiently. Does there exist a technique to 
develop this quality in individuals which makes them 
*‘ insoluble ” and unbreakable ? 

It may be said that a man’s powers in this direction are 
innate, and cannot be bestowed upon him by any educational 
technique. But we should remember that it is impossible to 
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say what any individual’s innate characteristics really are, 
until these have been brought to the surface by training or 
opportunity. There must be few people without a grain of 
toughness which only needs to be developed by systematic 
training. Thus the question is really one of education. But 
what sort of education is required ? 

Hitherto, education has been predominantly education 
of the conscious mind and the reason. We need not underrate 
the importance of this sort of education. Especially will the 
trained intelligence enable its owner to resist herd enthusi- 
asms, superstitions and pressures. But to imagine that the 
training of the mind alone will suffice to produce the 
“ resistant ” type of individual would be to court disappoint- 
ment, for the conscious mind does not constitute the whole 
of a man’s make-up, and this may be developed while other 
parts of his nature are neglected. There has indeed been a 
tendency to develop the intellect at the cost of other 
faculties. The vital energies of the young have been too 
often drawn off into “‘ cerebral’ channels. Under a certain 
type of bookish education the mind can grow while the 
libido, or source of vitality, is weakened ; the circumstance 
that the weakening of the libido makes the pupil more 
amenable to discipline naturally attracts the teacher to this 
policy. But thus to draw off vital energy and to “ sublimate ” 
it into mental activity, often of a mechanical sort, is of 
doubtful advantage to the young person concerned. An 
education which depresses the vitality of the pupil plays 
into the hands of tyranny by creating a supply of easily 
malleable human material. It is a significant fact that it is 
the most educated nation in Europe that is the most pro- 
minent victim of totalitarian tyranny. The individual 
whose mind has been developed at the cost of his vitality 
develops a feeling of vital inferiority, which makes him 
worship power and will, the qualities in which he himself is 
so deficient. 

And if a predominantly “ cerebral ” education will fail to 
produce the ‘‘ tough ” type of individual who will break the 
teeth of any tyranny that tries to masticate him, neither 
will he be produced by stressing physical development. Such 
development is indeed useful in so far as it gives the recipient 
of it a sound foundation of physical health and vigour, but the 
psychological and moral value of it can easily be overrated. 
The man who is tough physically does possess a priceless 
asset, but there is no guarantee that his muscle will prevent 
his being sadist, sensualist, or coward. The physical side 
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of education needs attention, but it is vain to imagine that 
salvation can ever come from this side alone. To develop 
the outer man without fortifying the inner man will only 
result in a race of hefty barbarians, who will fall the easiest 
of prey to the seductive rhetoric of an inspired “‘ leader.” 
But the inner man includes a great deal that educationists 
neglect—the emotions and instincts, for example. How to 
educate these is the pressing problem. Orthodox education 
attempts to starve or suppress them, largely because it is 


afraid of them. The result is that we get adult minds and | 
bodies combined with adolescent emotions. The fact is that | 


neither mental nor physical education can by themselves or 


in combination provide the tough yet sensitive type of | 


individual that our civilisation now needs. 

Yet all the time there exist two aspects of human activity, 
Art and Religion, which have to do with the emotional and 
instinctive sides of our nature. In a mechanical, utilitarian, 
materialistic age, both these activities have been neglected 
as “ peripheral ” and as adventitious “* extras ’”’ or ornaments 
to life. Religion in particular has suffered not a little from 
the institutions in which it has been embodied and their 
officials. These have connected it with beliefs, metaphysical 
and historical, which have no necessary relevance to the 
practice of religion, and are in any case incapable of being 
verified by present experience. Can Art and Religion avail 
to “toughen” the individual, so that he will form an 
obstacle to totalitarian policies of standardisation and 
suppression ? 

The development of science and its offspring scientific 
technique and industrialism has resulted in the relegation of 
Art to a position of obscurity and even contempt. This was 
due partly to the fact that industrialism, being purely 
utilitarian, had no use for what it regarded as “‘ ornamental ” 
only ; and partly to the destruction by industrialism of the 
handicrafts, which had been the soil out of which Art grew. 
Even to-day, when the “ philistinism ” of the Victorians is 
rejected, all that has happened is that Art has become 
eccentric and “ precious.” In the Victorian epoch Art was 
in touch with life in so far as it reflected the tastes of the 
people who had the money, that is to say the most vigorous 
and vital members of the community, whom life had thrown 
up to the top. But to-day Art is “ minority ” Art, and so 
‘superior’ that it appeals only to eccentric cliques of 
people whose links with life are hardly discernible. Such 
contemporary Art is even more out of touch with life and 
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reality than is contemporary Religion. Certainly, neither 
the contemplation nor the practice of modern minority 
Art is likely to do much to toughen the individual, but only 
to lessen his sense of reality. 

The axiom from which we may start is that there is no 
clearly defined line to be drawn between Art and craftsman- 
ship. The girl who knits a jumper is a practitioner of an art. 
At one stroke this axiom brings Art down out of the sky or 
“ culture ” region, and makes it a part of ordinary life. The 
point is that we can all be artists instead of being machine- 
minders at one end of the scale, and cultured dilettanti at 
the other. We can all practice an art, even if we do not 
practice it well; our acquaintance with Art need not be 
mere outside, theoretical knowledge, but inside, practical 
knowledge. The only way to understand an art, as distinct 
from ‘‘ knowing all about it,” is to practise it ; it is not even 
necessary to practise it very successfully, so long as it is 
practised with determination and diligence. 

Nor can there be any doubt that practising an art 
toughens the individual. The practice even of a simple 
handicraft elicits and employs (and so increases) his imagina- 
tive, constructive and creative powers, while exercising his 
determination and patience. Feeble and half-hearted efforts 
do not satisfy the serious artist or craftsman ; he puts his 
whole self into his work, and if this does not strengthen him 
as an individual, it is hard to know what will. Furthermore, 
the practice of an art deepens the individual’s perceptions, 
strengthens his imagination, and, if he has personally chosen 
his own work, confirms his sense of responsibility. It is 
matter for regret that although children in the earlier stages 
of their school career are encouraged to use their hands and 
eyes as well as their heads, this kind of constructive work is 
wholly displaced at a later stage by book-learning. The 
ability to practise an art or handicraft is not regarded as an 
essential part of an adult’s equipment. Were it not that the 
young people in our schools were encouraged to indulge 
freely in games, skill in which is a tolerable substitute for 
skill in arts and handicrafts, their vitality would suffer more 
than it does from an excess of book-learning. As things are, 
boys, protected by a natural indolence, suffer less than girls, 
who are at once more conscientious and more docile. The 
fact that sport is to-day a central interest for all classes seems 
to suggest that what really interests and attracts people is 

skill ; so that if the practice of some art were as common as 
the practice of some sport now is, interest in Art would 
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become at least as widespread as interest in sport. Indeed 
the practice of an art would have an even more potent 
influence upon the individual than the practice of a sport, 
since the practice of it can continue throughout life, and not 
merely while the physical powers are most vigorous. The 
artist or craftsman at sixty is likely to have more to recom- 
mend him than the sportsman who has reached that age. 

But it is as a discipline of the emotions, as well as of the 
perceptions and manual skill, that Art is important. This is 
specially true of dramatic art and of music, as well as of 
poetry. These arts are all means of expressing emotion, and 
this expression leads to understanding, and understanding to 
control. Those arts which involve some degree of co-opera- 
tion, such as the drama and orchestral music, are of special 
value in developing the co-operative instinct ; while all arts, 
whether practised by the individual himself or in company 
with others, develop the creative, constructive instincts, as 
well as the imagination. In our present system of education 
it is too often the competitive instincts which are encouraged, 
presumably to equip the young for the scramble of adult life. 
The. co-operative instinct is as natural to the young as the 
competitive, and if encouraged, would tend to displace the 
latter. 

If at the present time those who practise an art are a 
small minority, the case is the same with those who practise 
religion. It is not that only 10 per cent. of the population 
attend a place of worship, but that an appreciable number of 
those who do attend cannot be said to practise religion 
seriously. They practise religion in church no more than 
they practise the drama when they attend a theatre or 
cinema. They are spectators and listeners only. Listening 
to prayers, whether these are extempore or from an “ incom- 
parable liturgy,” is at most to assent to someone else’s 
prayer and not to practise the activity of prayer. No serious 
independent effort is involved. In point of fact, few people 
have a clear understanding as to what the practice of 
religion does mean. The general public associates the 
practice of religion with (1) being “‘ good,” 7.e. abstaining 
from the grosser vices, and being “respectable”; (2) 
believing the Bible in Protestant circles, or in ‘‘ the Church ” 
among Catholics; (8) attending some “ place of worship.” 
But the actual practice of religion involves morals, beliefs, 
and public worship only incidentally. The practice of 
religion consists not of these things but of certain charac- 
teristic activities—i.e. prayer, meditation, contemplation, 
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and similar disciplines of the mind, will and consciousness. 
In so far as any interior discipline is bound to affect outer 
conduct, the practice of religion does affect morals ; but one 
does not practise religion in order to become moral, any 
more than one paints pictures either for the sake of exercising 
one’s hand, or for the sake of stimulating the market for 
pigments. 

The cases of religion and art are exactly parallel, though 
they are rarely represented as being so. No one would ever 
suggest that the practice of art consisted in being good, or 
in holding certain theories about sensation or colour,.or in 
haunting picture galleries or watching other people paint. 
Art consists in artistic activity, the active pursuit of one of 
the arts. Similarly with religion; it consists of religious 
activity, and the active pursuit of effectiveness and power in 
this sphere, resulting (as may be hoped) in enlightenment, 
purification, and a new quality of life and experience. 

As a matter of fact, the aim in all religious activity is the 
same ultimately as the aim in all scientific and artistic 
activity, that is to say knowledge of reality. And all know- 
ledge of reality enables its possessor to utilise reality and 
exploit it; he thus attains fresh powers.: “To him that 
hath shall be given.” 

And as science and art employ their special techniques 
for attaining their object, so it is with religion. These 
techniques strengthen and enlarge the faculties of the 
individual who uses them; he becomes courageous, self- 
reliant, resolute, and able to resist all hostile pressures 
brought to bear upon him. It is to be noted that training 
in the technique of religion does not involve the teaching or 
acceptance of any dogmas, metaphysical or historical. The 
order is not, as is usually asserted by religious practitioners, 
first dogma and then experience. Technique and practice 
come first, experience follows, and dogmas, if needed, are 
built up on the basis of that experience. As conventionally 
presented religion is made to appear primarily as a system 
of beliefs which must be accepted as a prior condition of 
religious practice. This is to put the cart before the horse. 
Religious education ought not to mean the inculcation of 
sectarian beliefs which cannot be checked by present 
experience, nor yet instruction in ancient history; but 
instruction and practice in the technique of prayer, medita- 
tion, and mind-control. With modern psychological know- 
ledge, and acquaintance with Indian techniques, it ought to 
be possible to compile a book of Spiritual Exercises as far 
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surpassing Ignatius Loyola’s as a modern medical text-book 
surpasses one of the seventeenth century. Such a manual of 
spiritual drill, if used systematically, would produce a type 
of individual that nothing could conquer, a type that would 
prove impervious to mob-suggestion and even to active 
persecution. Loyola’s tiny Company, trained by his method, 
proved to be the ablest and toughest counter-revolutionaries 
that the world has ever seen, and alone saved Catholicism 
from collapse. A band of similar individuals to-day, equally 
determined, and more efficiently equipped could not fail to 
exercise an appreciable influence upon the development of 
society. They would soon possess an influence over the 
masses comparable to that which Mr Gandhi now exercises 
in India. If extravert dictators and others believe in action, 
the individual who can practise religion, and has been 
fortified by that practice, will be content to display the virtue 
of passion—i.e. of endurance. This will call for richer 
interior resources than any that are required for action, 
though this may not be realised by the public, for whom all 
suffering is meaningless and dreadful, and all voluntary 
acceptance of it “morbid ”’; instead of being a purgation 
as it is for the individual who is psychologically mature and 
not merely infantile like our irreligious pagans and pseudo- 
religious ‘‘ hearties.”’ 

It may indeed be objected that this preoccupation with 
the practice of religion is but an attempt to escape from the 
pressing problems of life, and that it is of little use for a man 
to cultivate his own soul while the world goes to perdition. 
But apart from the fact that the world is going rapidly to 
perdition when practically nobody is cultivating his soul, 
there is the incontestable fact that the mere abstention from 
religion does not make a man better able to face the problems 
of life. There are other forms of escapism far commoner, and 
far more debilitating than religion—alcohol, sport, detective 
fiction, gambling, women. Some of them are more “ moral ” 
than others, but they are all escapes. People sometimes 
speak of the “emotionalism” of religion; as if totally 
undisciplined emotionalism were not rife among the 
irreligious. The interior discipline of the will and mind that 
religious practice involves, does not make for sentimentality 
but for strength and inspiration. History teaches that the 
men of religion, far from being ineffective, have been a 
conspicuous motive force of change. Their dynamic faith, 
disciplined force of will, their sense of reality, and their 
power over other men, have enabled them to achieve 
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wonders. They seem to have had access to sources of power 
and insight untapped by the ordinary run of mankind. So 
true it is that religion is the great fortifier of the individual. 

As science has given us knowledge of and control over 
the world of outer experience, so religion should give us 
insight into and means of establishing contact with that 
world of inner experience, which is no less real and of which 
the potentialities are probably far greater 


. .. the exercise 
Of Saints, the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
And victor over all 
That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 


If the foregoing observations are correct, Totalitarianism 
will be conquered not by any kind of mass movement, but 
by a new type of individual developed by the practice of art 
and of religion, who will be a “‘ hook for Leviathan.” The 
practice of religion, to be of any avail, will have to be 
scientific, and will begin with technique rather than with 
dogmas. It will have to be judged by its fruits. Will it 
produce patient, courageous, unyielding, sensitive, intelligent, 
perceptive individuals ? This scientific practice of religion 
will need the expert more than the priest, and a fellowship 
of co-seekers and co-workers rather than a church. But it 
will set the practice of religion upon a sound basis, and strip 
it of adventitious and non-essential fuss and superstition. 
Above all, it will dispense with all that apparatus of academic 
learning, most of it antiquarian, which has nothing to do 
with religion, but which is all in all to professional Christians. 

The Victorians, though their individualism was faulty 
and the source of most of our present troubles, were right in 
this—that it is the individual who is crucial. Society and 
civilisation will be saved by him if they are to be saved at all. 
And perhaps the world will be forced back to faith in the 
individual, from the failure of all other faiths, and from 
horror at the fruits they have borne. 


J. C. HARDWICK. 


PaRTINGTON VICARAGE, MANCHESTER. 








HEROIC HUMANISM. 
SIR ALEXANDER MacEWEN. 


In his article on Sources of Present World Trouble in the 
April issue of the HinBERT JOURNAL Professor W. G. de 
Burgh concludes that ‘‘ there is but one remedy for the two- 
fold canker which for three centuries has been menacing the 
heart of European civilisation—the lack of moral principle 
in the exercise of the power that knowledge brings, and the 
progressive secularisation of men’s outlook—to wit the 
restoration of faith in Christianity.” 

The question is no longer of merely philosophic or 
political importance. When the very existence of civilisa- 
tion is at stake it is a matter of deep practical moment that 
spiritual forces no less than armed might should be marshalled 
in its defence. Can this be done? Can Christian faith be 
organised in the service of the State ? 

Professor de Burgh does not discuss in detail how this 
restoration of faith is to be brought about. He only men- 
tions two points: (1) that whenever a State pursues a 
policy directly contrary to Christ’s religion it is the Chris- 
tian’s duty to resist it, and (2) that to prepare the way for 
God’s Kingdom does not mean to subordinate State to 
Church or to set up in Europe the rule of the saints. These 
principles, while important, do not carry us very far. There 
may be many kinds of State policy ‘* contrary to Christ’s 
religion ”’ or which some Christians may consider as a cause 
of offence apart from the instance which Professor de Burgh 
gives, viz., the official persecution of the Christian faith. Is 
a Christian pacifist bound to resist his government if it goes 
to war and, if so, to what extent is his opposition to be 
carried ? There are of course circumstances in which the 
individual Christian would be bound to resist government 
even to the death, or in which a Christian State would have 
to refuse to co-operate with States actively hostile to the 
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faith, but these principles are rather negative than con- 
structive and do not help us to answer the baffling question : 
On what lines should Christians work to bring about the 
establishment of a Christian Society ? 

There was at one time widespread acceptance of the view 
that the revival of Christian faith would come through a 
United Christian Church. Much sincere work has been put 
into this question of re-union. It has led to an increase of 
tolerance and a better understanding of other men’s theo- 
logical standpoints, but the immediate practical results have 
not been encouraging. No one with any sense of realities 
would pin his faith in a revival of Christianity within the 
next two or three generations to the outward visible reunion 
of Christendom. 

Within recent years there have been three contributions 
to this subject which seem worthy of attention because, 
while they represent different schools of religious thought, 
they also show striking agreement on certain fundamental 
issues. First, let me take Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Idea of a 
Christian Society. As elements in the Christian Society Mr 
Eliot distinguishes between the Christian State, the Christian 
Community, and the Community of Christians. He con- 
ceives of the Christian State as of the Christian Society under 
the aspect of legislation, public administration, legal tradition 
and form. He does not ask that in a Christian State the rulers 
should be chosen because of their qualifications as Christians. 


‘** It is not primarily the Christianity of the states- 
men that matters but their being confined, by the 
temper and traditions of the people which they rule, 
to a Christian framework within which to realise their 
ambitions and advance the prosperity and prestige of 
their country. They may frequently perform un- 
Christian acts; they must never attempt to defend their 
actions on un-Christian principles.” 


These rulers would have received a Christian education 
whose purpose would be not to inculcate piety but to train 
people “ to think in Christian categories.”” What is meant 
by “‘ Christian categories ” is not very clear since Mr. Eliot 
states that a sceptical or indifferent statesman working 
within a Christian framework might be more effective than 
a devout Christian statesman obliged to conform to a 
secular framework. All that Mr. Eliot demands of the 
statesmen in his Christian Society is, as a minimum, 
“conscious conformity of behaviour.” The people ruled 
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are required to have only “‘ alargely unconscious behaviour.” 
This gives the impression, perhaps quite erroneously, of the 
cynical doctrine that conformity to religion is desirable, 
whether consciously in the rulers, or unconsciously in the 
people, not on account of the truths of Christianity but in 
order to ‘“‘ advance the prosperity and prestige of the 
country.” It is true that Mr Eliot envisages a third body 
in the State, the select few whom he calls the ‘‘ Community 
of Christians” who would lead “‘ a conscious Christian life 
on the highest social level.’ This Christian aristocracy 
which would no doubt be educated in the best tradition of 
Anglo-Catholic culture would collectively form “the con- 
scious mind and the conscience of the nation.”” Between all 
three bodies there would be the nexus of the Established 
Church. The maintenance of the establishment is justified 
by the strange argument that the majority of the people of 
England are, as far as religion is concerned, ‘‘ in no man’s 
land.” It should be noted that this Christian élite are not 
to form the ruling element in the State, but are to set the 
standard of Christian behaviour both for rulers and ruled. 

In the Price of Leadership Mr J. Middleton Murry 
examines the problem from a rather different angle. Mr 
Murry’s aim is the regeneration of the life of the nation by 
Christianity—the reference of that life, both in the individual 
and in society at large, to the supreme authority of God. 
What he envisages is a Christian democracy. Indeed, Mr 
Murry maintains that democracy cannot exist without 
Christianity. ‘* Faith in democracy, if it is not faith in an 
idol, is faith in Christ. Democracy lives, and can only live 
in so far as it strives to be Christian.’”’ How is this Christian 
democracy to be brought about? Mr Murry answers by 
education, but not education according to the existing 
system. He points out that we have achieved democracy 
by “‘ the curious means of proclaiming that all religions are 
equally valid ; and in consequence it has become a principle 
of democracy with us that education must be entirely 
divorced from religion.” Education must not only be 
Christian ; it must train for leadership. The working 
classes are not educated for democracy ; still less are they 
fit to be the ruling class. An ardent admirer of Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold, Mr Murry finds the type of education he is 
seeking in the democratisation of the public school. 


“The basis of Dr Arnold’s reform of the public 
schools was the inculcation of social responsibility as 
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the direct consequence of Christian belief ... By a 
Christian education Dr Arnold meant an education 
based on the conviction that the national society was 
a Christian society whose purpose was to strive to 
realise the Kingdom of God on earth.” 


Mr Murry, like Mr Eliot, believes in the virtue of a 
national Church, or rather in the nation being co-extensive 
with the Church, and 


‘“‘the narrow conception of the ecclesiastical Church 
would be expanded to correspond with what Coleridge 
had discerned to be its true idea—the ‘ clerisy ’ whose 
primary function was the education of the citizens of 
the commonwealth into a knowledge of their obligations 
and privileges as members of a Christian community.” 


This Christian democracy would alone be capable of 
dealing fearlessly with the problems which beset it by 
adopting—following Matthew Arnold’s phraseology—a 
combination of Hebraism and Hellenism—strictness of 
conscience and spontaneity of consciousness. 

Mr Murry realises perhaps more fully than Mr Eliot the 
political, social, and economic problems which must be faced 
if Christianity is to become a national faith, but both these 
writers are deeply sunk in the English tradition of com- 
prehensiveness and moderation. If it be true, as Mr Eliot 
says, that the majority of the people of England are “ in no 
man’s land”’ as regards religion or if, as Mr Murry says, 
‘“‘ apostate democracy ” describes the Europe of to-day, a 
revival of Christianity will need more heroic measures. 

M Jacques Maritain, the French catholic philosopher, 
has dealt with various aspects of this question in many of 
his writings, and most recently in Humanisme Intégral, 
translated into English under the title of True Humanism. 
The most notable feature of M Maritain’s philosophy is the 
recognition of the rightful place due to humanism, and of 
the need for an integration of humanism and Christianity. 
The struggle is not between humanism and Christianity but 
between an anthropocentric humanism and a theocentric 
humanism. Humanism represents ideas which are funda- 
mental to man and inseparable from Christianity. When 
the necessary integration has taken place we shall have a 
New Humanism and a New Christianity. 

This humanism must be heroic. ‘‘ Is there here,’ M 
Maritain asks, ‘“‘a humanism free and conscious of itself, 
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which leads man to sacrifice and to a greatness which is truly 
superhuman, because here human suffering opens its eyes 
and endures its pain in love ... Is a heroic humanism 
possible ?’”’ M Maritain answers : 


** Yes,’ because the New Humanism asks men to 
sacrifice themselves “‘ for the sake of a better life for 
their fellows and for the concrete good of the com- 
munity of human individuals; that so the humble 
truth of brotherly love may advance—at the price of 
constant and difficult effort and of poverty—to the 
permeation of the social order and the structures of 
common life.” 


It will not be heroism as in the days of the Crusades, but 
something humbler and perhaps more genuinely Christian— 
‘constant and difficult effort and poverty.” The strength 
of Fascism and more particularly of Communism lies in the 
religious fanaticism which it engenders. As Maritain says: 


‘“* The perfect religious prays so well that he knows 
not that he prays. Communism is so profoundly, so 
substantially a religion—an earthly one—that the 
Communist does not know that it is a religion.” 


The New Humanism must also be profoundly religious, but 
this religion must not be merely pietistic. 


“Will not Christian sanctity have to enter and 
labour in the same field in which the Hammer and 
Sickle and the Fasces and the Swastika are severally 
persuing their heroic task? Is it not high time that 
sanctity should descend from the heaven of cloistered 
life that four centuries of the Baroque spirit had 
reserved for it, descend to the world of secular culture 
and labour in social and political affairs with a view 
to the reform of the temporal order of mankind ? ” 


Maritain does not mean by this that religion must 
evaporate into humanitarianism. The condition of Chris- 
tianity’s participation in socio-temporal work is that it 
retains its sanctity. 


““It is time for Christian sanctity again as in the 
centuries of the Middle Ages to put its hand to the 
things of earth but with the consciousness that its 
strength and majesty are from elsewhere and of another 
order.” 
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Such a new Christianity will take to itself what is of value 
in other philosophies and beliefs—even in atheism itself. 


‘** Under many names, names which are not that of 
God, in ways only known to God, the interior act of a 
soul’s thought can be directed towards a reality which 
in fact truly may be God . . . To every soul, even to 
one ignorant of the name of God, even one reared in 
atheism, grace offers, at the moment when the soul 
deliberates with itself and chooses its final end, grace 
offers as an object, as something to be loved above all 
things . . . that Reality of absolute goodness which 
merits all our love and is able to save our life . . . An 
atheist of good faith would thus, against his own 
apparent choice, really choose God as the true end of 
his life.” 


So too this catholic philospher, fully accepting the 
teaching of the Church, and detesting the errors of Com- 
munism, can yet write thus : 


‘The Christian sees in Communism, carried to an 
extreme degree of violence, errors which cruelly wound 
both his intellect and his heart . . . but he knows also 
that, in the man who professes them, these extreme 
errors witness rather to generosity than tepidity, and 
that many do so by virtue of an inveterate ignorance and 
a terrible misunderstanding of the identity of what they 
hate . . . Nothing in all this diminishes by one iota 
the gravity of the errors and of the dangers of Com- 
munism. All these things prove that it is stamped with 
the supernatural sign of the great strokes of the sword 
of God in history and that to get the better of it first of 
all the Christian must conquer himself.” 


There remains the practical question, or as M Maritain 
puts it: ““ What should A do?” His answer may dis- 
appoint some people who would like to see a New Jerusalem 
growing under their eyes, but it is none the less a severely 
practical answer which he gives. Like Mr Eliot and Mr 
Middleton Murry, Maritain relies for the initial movement 
on a select body of Christian political thinkers—cives 
preclari—who will be led to political action having a remote 
objective or at long range. This does not mean that there 
will be no immediate results. 
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** A concrete historical ideal,” he points out, “ will 
never be realised as a term, as a thing which is fulfilled 
. . . but as movement, as a thing in the making and 
ever requiring to be made (as a living being, once born, 
continues to make itself).”’ 


Maritain likens his cives preclari to master foresters, who 
have to plan their work exactly but whose final result will 
not be seen in their lifetime or in that of their children. 

The method of action which Maritain suggests is the 
formation of fraternities, not a political party with a 
religious label, but one or more political groups truly and 
specifically political in fact and Christian in spirit. These 
groups based on a sound philosophy of politics and modern 
history would work for a scheme of political action at long 
range, would reckon on duration and take into account the 
necessary time that is required for the maturing of any 
integrally humanist renewal of the temporal order. This 
action would have an effect here and now. We are under 
an obligation to provide for the present necessities of men, 
but everything must not be sacrified to present necessities. 

‘I'he foundations of Maritain’s political philosophy are 
Communal and Personal. The actual form which the State 
might assume under a New Humanism would be capable of 
wide varieties of adaptation, but in Maritain’s view it should 
be corporative, authoritative, and pluralist. By corporative 
he does not mean an imitation of Italian Fascism, but a 
state in which the economic and political order of civil 
society would embody distinct and compact social groups, 
each of which would have its own spontaneous life not 
derived from the State, and in which each economic group 
would be a moral person made up of those who, as manual 
or intellectual workers or lenders of capital, would collaborate 
in one organic task. ‘In this conception,” writes M 
Maritain, ‘‘ which avoids étatisme as much as possible, the 
organic City would be ruled not by the wheels of a bureau- 
cratic machine but by men chosen as leaders of their several 
organisations.” This society would be authoritative or 
aristocratic in the sense that it would be a society sans classes 
in the present meaning of the term but in which a fresh 
differentiation would arise. 


“In a world where social values would depend not 
on birth or on riches but on work, the chiefs whom the 
social-organs of the several grades would single out 
would form a true aristocracy of popular choice closely 
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bound to the service of the community by the very 
object of their office, and no doubt as proud and as 
jealous of honour and of freedom as were the old 
hereditary and military aristocracies.” 


By the term pluralist Maritain intends a society in which, 
in contrast with the strict unitary conception which has been 
the fashion since the Renaissance, the State shall unite in a 
vital and not in a mechanical order legislative organs of 
several different kinds and social institutions of varying 
legal status. Apart from agriculture the conditions of 
industrial production require a certain measure of collectivisa- 
tion, but this collectivist movement must be subordinated 
to the interests of human personality and the common good. 
Such a measure of control leads to a system 


‘*in which the property in the undertaking and in the 
means of production passes not indeed to the State or 
to the nation but to corporate bodies composed of 
workers, technicians and shareholders, viewed as moral 
persons, so that a system of co-ownership is substituted 
for the employment of workers at a wage, and so that 
money invested on a basis of partnership and not of 
money-lending shall be subordinate and not superior 
to human values.” 


On the other hand the agricultural economy ought, using 
modern forms and taking advantage of the benefits of 
machinery and of co-operative organisation, to tend to the 
restoration and the reinforcement of family economy and of 
family and peasant ownership. 

Whatever may be the precise form which the State will 
assume in this new Christian civilisation it can only be 
achieved under two conditions. One is that it must be 
subsequent to the liquidation of capitalism. This does not 
mean socialism, but it does mean that private capital will be 
passed over into the service of work, and that a civilisation 
will arise which would not refer everything to the laws of 
material production, and the technical domination of nature, 
but one in which “‘ man would represent the standard of the 
terms of reference of all the things in the world.” ‘“ Great- 
ness,”’ says Maritain in a striking passage, ‘‘ demands at once 
abundance and poverty; nothing great is done without a 
certain abundance, nothing great without a certain poverty.” 
But it is “ not the poverty of want and misery, but sufficiency 
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and freedom, the renunciation of the spirit of riches, the gaiety 
of the lilies of the field.” 

The satisfaction of these conditions demands not only the 
inauguration of new social structures and a new scheme of 
social life succeeding that of capitalism, but a rousing of the 
forces of faith, of intelligence, and of love in the inner depths, 
an advance in the discovery of the world of spiritual realities. 
The answer to the question ‘‘ What must A do ?”’ is that A 
must be prepared to become a revolutionary, that he must 
transform both his outlook on society and his inner spiritual 
life and that 


‘“‘ with an ardour equal to that of the disciples of Marx 
and Proudhon he must guard and tend his own soul 
and in his action the seed and the ideal of that new 
civilisation, which we are all called, each according to 
his measure, to prepare in time and for time for the 
earthly history of this poor world of ours.” 


As distinguished from all the schemes—whether of material 
and social advancement or of national and racial greatness— 
proposed by bourgeois: Liberalism, Socialism, Communism 
or Fascism, the New Humanism will plant its standard on 
the rock of Moral Revolution. If the patient, yet heroic, 
preparation required for this new civilisation is ever to bear 
fruit, it must spring not from local or national movements 
or from class antagonisms but from a world-wide effort to 
integrate humanism and Christianity. The cives preclari 
who are to initiate this revolution must form part of a 
brotherhood which, while respecting national cultures and 
traditions, knows no moral or religious boundaries of race or 
country. There must be a revaluation of political, economic 
and social standards. It is significant, as Professor de 
Burgh remarks, that in a recent book in which are collected 
documents illustrative of five main types of political and 
social theory only one is grounded in faith in an other- 
worldly idea—and that is the Catholic doctrine as embodied 
in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Is it not 
obvious that, if Christianity is again to exercise influence in 
the politico-social sphere, there must be collaboration between 
all Christian forces? May it not be that, in working for a 
new humanism, Christians will find a surer road to their 
common goal than in exploring the devious paths of external 
reunion? If this be so no Christian, however strong his 
doctrinal difference or historic prejudices, can afford to 
neglect the contribution which any Church can make, least 
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of all the rich and varied gifts (allowing for difficulties and 
criticism which parts of her teaching and practice arouse) of 
that Church which speaks from the Vatican urbi et orbi with 
an influence and authority which, although apparently 
impotent against lawless aggression, is yet heard and 
respected. Alone among the churches she has laid down 
social and economic principles which are binding on her 
members, however ill-observed in practice they may be. 
The Church which is strong enough to say : Oportet hereses 
esse, also teaches that there is a baptism of desire. May it 
not be that, after our present hour of anguish has passed, 
there shall be found in the hearts of Christians, and in many 
in whose hearts the sub-conscious Christian tradition still 
beats, a new baptism of desire—a desire for a closer fellow- 
ship with all mankind and with all that is truly and fully 
hurnan, which will only be realised when our faith grasps that 
baptism into Jesus Christ means baptism into His death, 
and that as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father even so we also shall walk in newness of life. 


That seems to be the message of Humanisme Intégral. 


ALEXANDER MacEWEN. 


Kessock, INVERNESS. 











WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE A 
CHRISTIAN ? 


REGINALD F. RYND, 


Vicar of Herringswell and late Reader in the Temple. 


In the all-pervading confusion that distracts the public 
mind on the issues, religious or political, that are clamouring 
for solution, nowhere do we find more loose or illogical 
thinking than in the claims made for Christianity or in the 
use of the word “ Christian’’ as applying to an ideal of 
thought or practice with an accepted content valid for every 
argument based upon it. 

It is probably true to say that at no time in the history 
of the Christian religion has the “idea ”’ it is intended to 
represent been more difficult to define or more subject to 
the vicissitudes of thought and language than it is to-day. 
It would be a commonplace of observation to point to the 
fundamental differences of content that belong to the 
Catholic and Protestant conception respectively of what is 
involved in anything but a nominal attachment to the 
peculiar tenets of these two developments of Christian 
thought in Europe. No effort of the many recently made to 
find some common measure between them has done more 
than accentuate the gulf that divides them or emphasise the 
immense weight of tradition that keeps Catholic theology 
and practice impervious to the changes that have so power- 
fully affected every phase of Protestant thought in the past 
century. Apart from Rome, we may say that a Christian 
content is claimed for an almost endless variety of aims or 
ideals with little either in logic or history to connect them 
with the fundamentals of the creed or the ethical precepts of 
Jesus. We commonly assert, for example, that England is 
a “Christian”? country, but in so far as this concerns either 
belief or practice it is admittedly a misleading or altogether 
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false description of a people only a fifth of whom are attached 
to any sort of denominational religion at all, while the great 
majority can claim the name on no more cogent grounds 
than a vague acceptance of certain principles of liberty or 
political enlightenment that have become associated with 
the teaching of Jesus or that “ climate of opinion ” that has 
in course of time been evolved from it. 

The fundamental ethic of the gospel, in so far as it is 
possible to give it any positive or coherent content, is not 
only different from but radically opposed to nine-tenths of 
the political practice or social habit we like to think has been 
raised upon it. The question of the real as opposed to the 
assumed continuity of “‘ idea ” between the uncompromising 
ethic of Jesus and those historical developments of Chris- 
tianity that claim to be based upon it is too technical and 
obscure a subject of inquiry to be more than touched upon 
here. Are we to judge of Christianity by what it appears 
to have been when its message was first given to the world 
or by what it has later become? I say “ appears to have 
been” advisedly, since the real relation between the primitive 
gospel and post-apostolic or sub-apostolic developments 
derived from it have not even now, after two thousand years, 
reached what Mill called a ‘‘ complete induction.”’ The 
relation between the gnomic, fluid, and often paradoxical 
moral philosophy of Jesus and the transcendental theosophy 
of Paul, so utterly alien to it alike in spirit and content, has 
not even yet been exhibited on logical or historical grounds 
as a natural growth in which we are to see the explicit 
formulation of truths only foreshadowed or implied in the 
primitive tradition. Nor have we yet been enlightened as 
to the curious phenomenon presented by the strictly Hebraic 
principles and practice on which the Church in Jerusalem 
was based, composed as it was of those nearest in point of 
time and personal contact to Jesus himself and numbering 
among its members the brother or more strictly speaking 
“cousin ”’ of the Lord, to say nothing of Peter and John who 
might be credited with a more intimate knowledge of the 
“lines ” on which the future of the primitive Church was to 
be laid down than a mere interloper like Paul who had never 
been in the company of Jesus. We have accepted as an 
axiom what is no more than a doubtful postulate that the 
“real ” line of development lay through Paul and the Gentile 
congregations, that Peter, James and John were reac- 
tionaries to whom the promises in the Gospel do not apply 
or only in so far as they were drawn into the current of the 
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revolutionary gospel initiated by Paul and _ historically 
associated with his name. Here at the very threshold of the 
new dispensation we are faced by contradictions that in one 
form or another have pursued the Chrisitan religion through 
every phase of its growth. Is it credible that if Jesus really 
intended to found a new “‘ Israel ’’ on the largely superseded 
foundations of the old that he would have left his most 
cherished and intimate disciples in complete ignorance of 
the conditions under which the ‘“* Church ” of the future was 
to be established, to say nothing of the promise that the 
“spirit ’ would guide into the path of “truth” men so 
little enlightened in this respect that their first public act is 
a confession of their inability to agree on a matter of 
principle on which the whole future of the Christian com- 
munity depended. Paul’s “ gospel”? was triumphant, a 
sufficient proof in the eyes of posterity that it was no mere 
‘* corruption ”’ of the primitive tradition but the logical and 
historical development of what at first had been inadequately 
grasped and needed the dialectic of history and experience 
for its fuller formulation. That this development was 
*“‘ historical’? means no more than that certain ideas and 
ideals then current in the Mediterranean world formed a 
congenial framework into which the specific ‘ truths” of 
the Christian revelation could be successfully incorporated. 
But the claim that it was a “‘ logical ’’ development in the 
sense that it was implicitly contained in the premises of the 
primitive tradition which reached their natural and inevitable 
fulfilment in the Pauline gnosis has not as yet, after centuries 
of research and commentary, reached the stage of demonstra- 
tion, let alone of proof. 

Huxley showed, more than half a century ago, the 
inextricable confusion into which the standard or norm of 
** orthodox ”’ belief had fallen as early as the middle of the 
second century, while his statement that the primitive Church 
was composed of strict Jews, differing from the Jewish 
majority only in their acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah, 
seems to me unchallengeable either on critical or historical 
grounds. Even Newman’s elaborate catena of “ tests” 
was not able to do more than show how, as a matter of 
historical and psychological fact, the catholic metamorphosis 
had taken place and the purely prophetic “‘ evangelism ”’ of 
Jesus had been transformed, with the aid of Paul, into the 
elaborate structure of dogma and sacramental practice that 
finally prevailed. His brilliant ‘‘ tour de force ” of critical 
analysis left the question as to the “ truth ” of this dogma or 
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the historical connection between the primitive gospel and 
the sacramental teaching of catholicism untouched. In 
other words Newman’s final criterion was, if not sophistical, 
purely pragmatical. The catholic development was “ true ” 
because it was in act and fact the one that prevailed. What 
would Newman say now of the deplorable pass into which all 
‘* positive ’’ creeds have fallen since his day so that there is 
not a religion in the world beneath which the disintegrating 
currents of modern thought and the inroads of the new 
psychology are not slowly sapping the beliefs of centuries 
and creating a confusion and bewilderment in thoughtful 
minds that can only be compared with the revolution in 
European thought associated with the names of Bacon and 
Decartes. Once again, as so often in the past, men are com- 
pelled to examine the credentials and letters-patent of the 
beliefs into which they were born, and nowhere are we 
conscious of greater bewilderment and confusion than in the 
case of Christianity in a world where men in order to establish 
the ascendency of their ideals, “‘ Christian ”’ or otherwise, are 
tearing each other to pieces, like wild beasts, and reducing 
to shreds the civilisation that centuries of effort have 
created. 

What, then, does it mean to be a “‘ Christian” ? Is ita 
matter of creed or of character or are those right who affirm 
that they are inclusive and dependent elements in man’s 
moral growth and cannot be separated ? If so, which of the 
endless varieties of creed now prevailing is the right one, 
which is the ‘‘ evangel”’ that is primitive in the sense that 
it is the rational and logical development of the religion of 
Jesus in so far as this can be ascertained from the gospel 
record ? If the “religion” of Jesus was the religion of 
“ love,’’ what evidence have we of its presence or power in 
the predatory and grossly material aims of four-fifths of 
those who make up the society to which we belong? Is it 
a matter of individual salvation and the necessity of not 
allowing sin to “ reign in our mortal bodies ” or is this no 
more than an echo from a world long dead when the devil 
was a reality and hell gaped for souls that had not sought 
the shelter of redemption? If Jesus did not demand any 
credal test or criterion for membership in the community of 
believers what right has the Church to do so? Is Chris- 
tianity an ‘ other-worldly ” religion with its aims and 
aspirations focussed on heaven or is it intended to realise 
itself under the contingent and eternally changing aspects of 
history and create on earth that “ kingdom ” or spiritual 
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polity that underlies so much of the teaching of Jesus ? If 
the latter is the true account of it where are we to find the 
necessary impulse to create this kingdom, in the Catholic 
Church which already claims to be the earthly pattern of 
the New Jerusalem or in one of the endless forms of the 
Protestant “‘ evangel,”’ united in nothing but their deep and 
abiding distrust of each other ? 

From such questions as these many candid minds turn 
to-day in mute or by no means inarticulate exasperation or 
despair. Does “ Christian ”’ then, as applied to the prevail- 
ing mode of thought or code of morals, mean more than an 
attitude of mind or an ethical ideal that has had its counter- 
part in countless systems of the ancient world so that even 
the “‘ golden rule ”’ can be traced as far back as Confucius, 
contemporary with the prophetic era in which the ‘‘ whole 
duty of man ’”’ was brought to the test of experience half a 
millennium before the Christian era? If it means, on the 
other hand, what it meant to Paul or Augustine or Luther, 
what evidence have we in the Church of England or even in 
the Church of Rome that the doctrines in which these 
expunents of the philosophia perennis believed are held in 
any but a formal and purely technical sense while the whole 
structure of modern society rests on presuppositions that 
either ignore this body of traditional belief or are directly 
opposed to it ? Even if we say that the doctrine of “‘ God ” 
has subsisted beneath all the endless theological accretions 
through which men in all ages have sought to realise it, is it 
the Christian doctrine of God that prevails to-day? One 
eminent divine has told us in the public press that the 
present war is in accordance with the will of God. I 
ask for evidence that there has been any war in history 
whose supporters, on either side, have not declared their 
cause to be “‘ just ” and invoked the divine sanction for aid 
in the destruction of their enemies. That the disembowelling 
of the old, the sick, pregnant women and babies, one of the 
pleasing concomitants of modern warfare, can be the will of 
the Christian God seems to me a thesis so blasphemous that 
I do not know which to admire most in the man who main- 
tains it—his self-assurance or his ability to wrest the 
gospel, spirit and letter alike, to the measure of his own 
wishful thinking. 

REGINALD F. RYND. 


KENNETT, CAMBS. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE WEAK. 
A MODERN PROBLEM IN ANCIENT DRESS. 


SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. 


THE first two articles of the July number of the HisBert 
JOURNAL were written independently of each other and of 
the article that here follows. They are concerned with the 
fundamental issues of the present war ; it deals with a Greek 
play written more than 2400 years ago. To Sir James Baillie 
our war is a struggle between a philosophy which “ has but 
one object—the acquisition of supreme power, power which 
knows no limits because unrestrained by any moral con- 
siderations,” and a philosophy which recognises ‘‘ the com- 
pulsion of a law higher than humanity itself”; Dr Allen 
argues that the world has to choose between ‘‘ the Christian 
conviction of the unity of the human race ”’ and the creed 
that history is a war of “ proletariat against bourgeoisie, 
Aryan against Semite, and élite against mass.”” Thus two 
modern thinkers interpret the tremendous crisis of to-day. 

schylus taking a crude and primitive legend discerned 
beneath it issues fundamentally the same. The subject of 
The Suppliants} is whether the weak have rights, whether 
the claims of religion and humanity are to prevail over that 
violent and arrogant self-assertion of the strong which the 
Greeks called Hubris, and whether it is worth while risking 
a war in the interests of justice. Mutato nomine de nobis 
fabula narratur. 

An American recently asked my opinion on the attitude 
of the U.S.A. to the war, and I advised him to read The 
Suppliants of Aéschylus, feeling that I was giving him an 
answer not unworthy of the Delphic Oracle, remote but 
relevant, obscure but definite. Yet what can the earliest 


1 Translated by Professor Murray under the title of The Suppliant 
Women. 
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European drama have in common with the modern world ? 
The Suppliants is the first and only surviving play of a 
Trilogy, or sequence of three plays ; it is primitive in form ; 
and it is based on a legend almost too gross and preposterous 
for a fairy tale. In a past age—so the story runs—lIo, a 
daughter of a King of Argos, who had been unfortunate 
enough to attract the love of Zeus, was changed into a cow 
and after many wanderings and sufferings went to Egypt 
and there gave birth to a son, from whom in the third genera- 
tion were descended two princes, of whom one had fifty sons 
and the other fifty daughters. The sons wished to marry 
the daughters; the daughters refused and fled, pursued by 
their suitors, to Argos, where they claimed and obtained 
from the local king Pelasgus the help due to suppliants and 
kindred. So far the first and only extant play of the Trilogy 
takes us ; of the other two everything material is lost except 
a speech, singularly discordant with the theme of The 
Suppliants, in which the universal power of Love is pro- 
claimed. But the sequel can certainly be inferred from a 
passage in the Prometheus (879 f) where the legend is sum- 
marised, and where we are told that, though Argos gave 
the suppliants welcome, the marriages took place; forty- 
nine of the brides murdered their husbands on the bridal 
night, but one “‘ was charmed by love’s desire to spare her 
bedfellow,”’ and from her sprang “a royal race in Argos.” 
Such fantasies seem utterly remote from our world. Yet in 
this play A‘schylus is treating an issue like that which has 
plunged Europe into war. 

His drama is called The Suppliants, and the women 
from whom the title is derived are the chorus, the pro- 
tagonists, the chief speakers, the centre and interest of the 
story. They come to Argos, and ask King Pelasgus for help, 
and their request is granted. That is all. A modern reader 
may see various meanings in this plain tale, but to an 
Athenian it must have recalled an event in practical politics 
with which he was familiar. The audience in the Theatre 
were witnessing in this drama an incident like many on 
which they had voted in the Assembly. The application of 
the Suppliants was a recurring incident of the ecclesia—the 
appeal of a weak and persecuted state for help. If we review 
the history of Athens in the fifth century and consider how 
often such requests were made, beginning with the year 
498 B.c. when Aristagoras asked Athens to help the Ionians 
against Persia, we shall realise how familiar the problem was 
to the ordinary Athenian. To the ordinary Athenian. In 
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modern Europe the Suppliants would interview the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, their plea 
would be discussed by the Cabinet, and the nation would 
only hear it indirectly in a summary by the Press or through 
a debate in Parliament. But in Athens every citizen could 
himself hear the actual appeal, listen to the Suppliants 
speaking, weigh and judge their arguments and vote whether 
their request should be entertained. How then could those 
who saw this play acted, miss its relevance to their own 
political life ? 

The political machinery of the Suppliants is as close to 
that of the early fifth century as the legend will allow. 
Pelasgus is called king of Argos, but he is really ‘‘ President 
of the royal republic of Pelasgia.”” The Suppliants, as one 
would expect from Egyptians, regard him as an absolute 
monarch. ‘“ You are the city,” they say to him, “ you are 
the people’’: L’état c’est toi; Pelasgus, they think, is like 
an Kastern despot, ‘“‘ an unchallenged sovereign, ruling by 
his individual nod.’ But the king himself has a different 
conception of his position; he declines to exercise royal 
prerogative, his methods are strictly constitutional, and his 
vocabulary that of Athenian democracy. He will not 
decide ‘‘ without the people,” he must win their assent, 
and he summons an assembly, where business is transacted 
in the familiar democratic way, by the majority of a show 
of hands issuing in a “‘ sovereign decree,” recorded in the 
familiar form, ‘* it was resolved by the Argives,” after the 
gathering have listened to the “‘ convincing periods of the 
speaker’s popular eloquence.” It is characteristic that 
Sjpos, “ people,” or some compound of the word is used 
six times in the twenty-four lines that record the result of 
the meeting. The political procedure of The Suppliants as 
well as its problem belong to fifth-century Athens, and even 
spectators less quick-witted than the Athenian audience 
would have recognised that in this play a poet was treating 
sub specie eternitatis a recurring problem of practical politics. 

It is our own problem. How often it has recurred in 
recent European history! The Danaids in legend; the 
Ionians in 498 B.c.; China, Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Finland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, since 1930 ; 
dates, personalities, details differ, but the essence is the 
same—the appeal of the weak for help against the oppression 
of the strong. Abyssinians and Poles may not sit at the 
altars of our churches or try to coerce us into intervention by 
threatening to hang themselves there and so bring inexpiable 
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pollution on England. But they present our statesmen with 
the same fundamental problem as Pelasgus faced in the play, 
and it is worth studying the treatment of it by Auschylus, 
noting differences and similarities with our own situation. 
Then, as now, there are three parties to the case; the 
oppressors, their victims, and the state to which they appeal. 
The oppressors have no justification except their desires and 
no argument except violence. ‘ It is not,” says the Egyptian 
envoy, “ by the rules of evidence that War decides these 
issues, nor does he settle the dispute for a handful of silver ; 
first comes many a fall of men and quivering of the feet in 
death.” There is something familiar about that attitude, nor 


could we find a better description of the oppressors of to-day | se“ 


than the words of the Danaids ; “‘ Cruel of heart and crafty 
of counsel, with impure hearts, like ravens, caring nothing 


rage, with no understanding of the gods.’”’ Oppressors are 
monotonously the same in all ages and countries. 
Now turn to the Suppliants and note the grounds on 


which they claim help. Here also there are parallels with | 


our own time. The Suppliants point to their descent from 
Io and claim the rights of Argive blood, as Epidamnus in 
435 B.c. appealed to its mother-city Corinth, as the Slav 
States used to appeal to Russia, and as Germans abroad 
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appeal or are expected to appeal to Hitler. They appeal | 
to pity—‘ fugitives running this way and that like a heifer | 


chased by a wolf amid rocky precipices.”” They appeal to 
justice, and urge Pelasgus to make it his ally. They appeal 
to the interests of Argos, reminding Pelasgus almost in the 
words of the Psalmist, that the just never suffer poverty, 
and that, according as he decides, his children and house will 
be recompensed. Finally, again and again, they appeal to 


religion, to Zeus, God of Suppliants, whom the first lines of | 


the play invoke, and whose anger is grievous, and to the un- 


surmountable pollution, which will follow on the death of | 


rejected suppliants. To us this may sound like literature ; 
to an Athenian audience it must have suggested politics. 
For, if we allow for the difference between poetry and prose, 
the stage and real life, these arguments follow the customary 
lines of similar appeals in Greek History. Most of the 
audience, including the poet himself, must have heard the 
appeal made by Aristagoras at Athens in 498 on behalf of 
the Ionians. Ifthe play was acted, as some critics think, 
as early as 496, the memory of that embassy must have been 
fresh. Like the Suppliants, Aristagoras based his claim for 
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: help on grounds of kinship, of religion, of pity and of 


self-interest. Like them he emphasised the claims of com- 
mon blood, like them he dwelt on the shame and pain of his 
position at the mercy of foreigners, like them he took the 
insignia of a suppliant and claimed a suppliant’s right to 
audience.! It is true that he added some less idealistic 
arguments about the wealth of the Persians and the ease 
with which they could be conquered ; but that is the only 
difference between the points which Aristagoras made at 
Sparta and Athens, and those which the Suppliants make in 
the play. 

With the third party in the case, Pelasgus and the Argive 
demos, we are in the full atmosphere of politics, ancient or 
modern. The king to whom the Suppliants appeal can be 
found in any country—as King or President or Prime 
Minister. Pelasgus is the typical head of a government— 


| not a great man of action, but a god-fearing, law-abiding 


constitutional, conscientious, cautious man, who thinks 
before he acts or speaks. Statesmen need many gifts, but 
in the vocabulary of their qualifications none in real politics 
takes precedence of the “‘ deep, saving thought,” on which 
Pelasgus insists in the first line of the speech before he leaves 
the stage to consult his people, and which the last line 
reiterates with impressive force. 


I need some saving thought ; I need to keep 

A seeing eye, not wild or flushed with wine, 

If first to Argos, then to me and mine, 

This whole emprise may without peril end ; 
Lest either war his hot reprisals send 

To spoil our fields, or by betraying you 

Who cleave to our gods’ altars, suppliants true, 
I waken some destroying Wrath, to dwell 

For ever on my hearth—some power of Hell 
From whom is no release, not in the grave. 
Have we not dire need of the thoughts that save ? # 


There is more political wisdom in Shakespeare than in 
Aischylus, but in all his historical plays the English poet has 
no such realistic portrait of a statesman. The brief sketch 
of Pelasgus is written by a citizen of the Athenian democracy, 
who knew at first hand what politics are like, for an audience 
that also knew. 

Pelasgus is painted from an Athenian model. So are the 
Argive people. Aischylus knew not only his own democracy 


1 Herodotus, v. 49 f. 
2 407-417, tr. Murray. 
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blaming, a suspicious and difficult constituency, prompt to 
criticise their rulers; they need managing and can be 
managed, though by an indirect rather than a frontal attack, 
but they have hearts and sympathy for the weak. They 
need “a far-sighted government whose thoughts are for the 
common good.” So managed by “lawful argument,” their 
decisions will be ‘‘ just and immovable.” In view of these 
virtues we can treat as foibles their tendency to think the 
worst of foreigners and “to dart seductive arrows of the eye 
at the dainty loveliness of virgins ’’—traits not confined to 
fifth-century Athenians. 

The King and his people come from real life. So—in part 
at least—do the arguments which move them. When Pelas- 
gus is asked to protect the Suppliants, his first thought is 
** That means War ”’ ; his second, “‘ You are bringing me into 
a quarrel with whose origin and development I have had 
nothing to do.” 


Kinc : A hard saying—to undertake the peril of a war. 

SUPPLIANTS: Justice champions those who side with 
her. 

Kine: Yes ... if I had been a party to the quarrel 
from the first... . 


His feelings are those of any statesman facing the issue of | 
peace and war, “‘ I am perplexed and afraid—whether to act | 
or not to act.’’ Fear of consequences is complicated by a {| 


further uncertainty. If it is prudent to help the women, is it 
just ? “‘ Ifthe sons of Aigyptus are your masters by the law 
of the land, on the plea that they are nearest of kin, who 
would wish to oppose their claim? You must enter a 
defence under your national laws that they have no autho- 


rity over you.”” As Headlam says, it is “ legal language of 


the baldest and most unsentimental kind.” 

The final decision of the Argives, like the appeal of the 
Suppliants, rests on a complex of motives, some of which 
take us away from the modern world, though not from 
ancient Greece. The voters are moved by the natural 
instincts of common humanity, which we can share and can 
understand: they are sorry for the women, and angry at 


their treatment—“ they pitied us ’’ say the Danaids: “they | 


were indignant,” says Danaus, “‘ at the way in which cousins 
treated their own kin.” 
women that decides the Argives, but a religious or even 
theological reason—the fear of the Destroyer who avenges 


but democracy itself. They are very jealous and fond of 








But it is not human pity for suffering | 
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the ignored suppliant. The final impulsion comes from 
religion, and the strongest argument used by Pelasgus to 
his people is that, if they reject the plea of suppliants who 
have a double claim, as citizens and as strangers, they will 
incur ‘‘a double pollution, an incurable, irremediable food 
of pain,” and “‘ the great anger of Zeus, the Suppliants’ God.” 

Here, as often in Aischylus, poet of the age of transition 
from traditional to rational belief, mere superstition 
mixes with something very different. When the Suppliants 
suggest that they may hang themselves on the Argive altars, 
Pelasgus sees the ground dissolve under his feet at the pros- 
pect of a pollution with which he cannot cope. That is a 
primitive superstition remote from us ; though our readiness 
to allow hunger-strikers to defeat the law may help us to 
understand his feeling. But there is nothing superstitious in 
the belief which connects the prosperity of the State with the 
‘“‘ worship of great Zeus, Zeus of Strangers above all, whose 
ancient law upholds right”: here religion, morals and 
politics blend indissolubly. It is the same note as is struck 
at the opening of the play, where again a profound sense of 
spiritual religion is curiously intertwined with primitive 
legend. The supremacy of religion could not ‘be more briefly 
put than in the massive lines 








More strong than castle tower an Altar stands, 
A buckler inexpugnably secure.} 


iain =A 


And no religious anthology would be complete without the 
passage :— 


It falleth firm, it slippeth not, whatso thought 

In the brain of Zeus is formed : it is thought and deed. 
Through tangled forest and shadow his paths are wrought, 
Which none may trace nor read. 


From the high towers of hope on which they stand 
He casts men down ; they perish utterly. 

Yet he takes no sword, he lifts no violent hand. 
Effortless all must be 

That is of God. All things 

Whereon his thought may light 

Moveless to pass he brings 

There on the height. 


Let him look now on this ungodliness 
Of man.? 


1 190 (tr. Cookson). 
2 91 f. (tr. Murray). 
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The view that religious belief is relevant to political 
conduct is not merely the pious or poetic imagination of 
#ischylus. Here the dramatist reproduces the theory, if 
not the practice, of international relations in his own time and 
long after it, whose persistence even the realist Thucydides 
records. The Plataeans in 429 invoke religion when they beg 
Archidamus not to violate their territory, and the Spartan 
king, while contesting their application of the principle, 
admits its validity, and himself solemnly calls on the local 
gods, when he besieges the city. The Plataeans again appeal 
to religion in 427 when their city is captured and they ask 
for mercy ; the Mytilenians appeal to it and to their rights 
as suppliants when they ask to be admitted to the Pelopon- 
nesian league; the Melians appeal to it when their small 
island is told that it must renounce neutrality and be 
included in the Athenian Reich; and the Athenians retort 
that they are only imitating the gods in wishing to be 
masters of the world. 

Here we seem remote from the modern world, in which 
statesmen, though they may appeal to religion in addressing 
their countrymen, ignore it when they treat with each other. 
And indeed religion and morality have been invoked so often 
to justify iniquity, that it might seem prudent to leave them 
out of politics. Yet their omission, like other simplifications, 
distorts life and ends by increasing its difficulties. Even 
from a strictly practical point of view it would have been 
better for the world, if the pleas of oppressed suppliants in 
our own time came before statesmen with the outlook of 
Pelasgus, though he is neither a hero nor a political genius. 

In this primitive play, almost in the dawn of Greek 
drama three ideals appear which are as living, as necessary 
and almost as uncommon as when Atschylus wrote it. There 
is the sense of the rights of the weak, which decides Pelasgus 
and Argos against their interests and almost against their will 
to support the Suppliants and risk a war of whose horror and 
evil they are well aware. There is the resentment at 
Hubris, arrogant and brutal violence, and more than resent- 
ment, a horror of it as one of the most evil things in the world. 
And there is the feeling that life, even in foreign relations, is 
to be governed by reason. The suitors themselves have 
rights. If their violence must not carry the day, neither 
must the emotions of the Suppliants. The question is to be 
settled either by justice or by the agreement of both parties. 
If right proves on the suitors’ side, ‘‘ who would wish to 
oppose their claim ?”’; or if they can persuade the women by 
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lawful argument, they may takethem. But they must appeal 
to right and to argument and not to the sword. In the 
contrast between those who rely on force and war, and those 
who settle issues by what Aéschylus calls the persuasion of 
“lawful argument,” lies all the difference between a civilised 
and an uncivilised people. The Suppliants may be a primi- 
tive play, but there is nothing primitive or antiquated in 
these ideals. I think that I was justified in recommending 
my American friend to read it, fancying that he might ask 
himself what he would have thought of Argos, if able to 
prevent a great injustice, she had decided to stand aside. 


RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, OxForD. 


Vout. XXXIX. No. 1. 8* 





WHAT IS GREAT POETRY? 
THE CRITERION OF A FORGOTTEN CRITIC. 
REV. THE HON. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 


Amonc the many eminent literary critics who have instructed 
lovers of poetry with well-balanced judgements there is one 
who deserves far more recognition than has ever been paid 
him; but before mentioning his name it is well to be clear 
in our minds as to what constitutes excellence in a critic. 

The word criticism, by derivation, ought to mean in a 
work of art separating what is good from what is faulty. 
The adjective critical as applied to persons has acquired a 
derogatory sense. If A is said to be very critical it is implied 
that he is prone to point out the weak points in others’ 
characters ; it is a term of censure. But as applied to art, 
criticism keeps fairly well to its true meaning. Wherein 
then does excellence in a critic consist ? 

Vaguely the question might be answered as follows: 
Good criticism is the selecting of good work from faulty so 
truthfully as to command the assent of the majority of 
art-lovers. But about nearly all arts, Music, Sculpture, 
Painting, Architecture, it is found to be surpassingly difficult 
to indicate why really good work is good. Particularly is 
this true of Music. Has anyone ever explained why the 
Largo of Handel or the slow movement in the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven takes captive all except the few whose musical 
taste has never been developed ? 

But with literature, and especially Poetry, the case has 
been rather different. Since about 1840 several critics of 
poetry have appeared and striven to make clear why par- 
ticular writers of poems are to be thought of as first rate ; 
and as a rule they either adopt the method of analysis, 
examining the metrical devices of a writer such as Horace 
or Virgil (very thoroughly by Mr Winbolt), and among 
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English singers, Herrick. Such analysis has been carried 
furthest perhaps by Robert Bridges. Or the critics have 
tried to explain the greatness of a poet by the way he treats 
his subject, establishing—but with very partial success—a 
solid criterion of excellence, to be a guide to future readers. 
The greatest of these is Aristotle ; much later Lessing, and 
(I suppose) Schlegel, S. T. Coleridge, Goethe, Matthew Arnold 
and Dean Church. 

Yet the quest of poetry-lovers is still unslaked. Nearly 
all the penetrating observations made by these and other 
critics throw light on the high qualities of particular singers 
without indicating any broad maxim or canon of universal 
application as a criterion of the highest admitted merit. A 
mute appeal for guidance still rises ineffectually. 


JOHN KEBLE. 


The answer to this appeal has come from a most 
unexpected quarter. Keble, having been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, undertook in 1832 to deliver 
Latin lectures on Poetry. They were published in an English 
version in 1911, having been highly praised by some of the 
foremost critics of the time, including Dean Church and later 
George Saintsbury, and before 1935 fell out of print. Now 
it is difficult to find any lover of poetry who has read them. 

There is, of course, one obvious reason for this transience 
of fame. Keble devoted the best ycars of his life to the 
starting of the Tractarian movement in collaboration with 
Pusey, and to his pastoral duties as Vicar of Hursley. He 
was even more widely known as the author of The Christian 
Year, a volume of poems still read by the dwindling number 
of lovers of institutional religion. His immense and un- 
intermittent labour for the recovery of the Catholic con- 
ception of the Church has made it possible for his reputation 
to be based on his Churchmanship, and for the superb 
Latinity and penetrating insight into the meaning of true 
poetry to be forgotten; and this in spite of the chorus of 
weighty approval with which the Lectures were greeted 
and the laborious but most attractive translation by Mr 
Francis in 1911. Very likely the absorption of the whole 
nation in the war which broke out in 1914 accounted for a 
good deal of oblivion which has wrapped them in its large 
embrace. Anyhow the book has been out of print since 
1935. 
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His CANnon. 


Is there, then, any canon of criticism whereby we may 
determine the difference between Keble’s estimate of a great 
poet and that of the ordinary run of critics ? What is it, in 
other words, which makes him place Homer at the very top 
of the tree, and the Iliad above the Odyssey.! Most readers 
of these Lectures will be surprised at finding the writer’s 
main attention is given to a select group of the ancient 
“* classical ’’ authors, especially Homer, Aeschylus, Pindar, 
Euripides, and among the Latins Lucretius and Virgil. 
Sophocles is placed definitely in the second class. Horace, 
the idol of the public schools, is hardly mentioned, except 
by quotations from the Ars Poetica. 

Thousands of students of the classics have sung their 

raises and have formed estimates not differing greatly from 

eble’s; but very few, if any, have given any solid and 
convincing reason for their judgement; nor indeed have they 
seemed to think there was any need for them to make the 
attempt. Again, what countless criticisms have been heard 
in conversation among literary circles discussing English 
poets, but seldom venturing on a list of their special favourites 
for the simple reason that they have no reason to give for 
their preferences or for their dislikes. Such is the 
characteristic of most ephemeral criticism. 

From all of these John Keble is separated by a great 
gulf. A poet appeals to his readers in two ways—either by 
the way he treats his subject or by the beauty of his language. 
Keble, in these Lectures, estimates his poets according as 
they conform or fail to conform to a canon which expresses 
shortly a great deal of his critical attitude. He sums up the 
difference between a primary and a secondary poet by the 
test of the former as one who feels deeply what everyone else 
feels, and can command the language adequately to express his 
meaning. 

The first impression this dictum makes on the hearer 
stirs reflection as to whether it is true or not. Who are 
included in the words ‘“‘ what everyone else feels”? It is 
often supposed that the uneducated rustic has no apprecia- 
tion whatever of the “ clouds that gather round the setting 
sun,” and it may be readily acknowledged that such apprecia- 


1 Keble is emphatically conservative as to the Iliad and Odyssey 
being by the same author. This was long before the publication of Leaf’s 
attractive theory in opposition. But Keble’s argument stands firm 
against Leaf. 
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tion, if it exists, is inarticulate. But Keble insisted, as 
against a dangerous heresy, that the country peasants have 
deep poetic instincts which respond naturally and invariably 
to the appeal of home and the countryside and to the simple, 
unsophisticated ballad songs composed no one knows by 
whom many years ago. In his introductory chapters in 
Vol. I, and more than once in The Christian Year he defends 
the ploughboy’s, or what Wordsworth calls the happy 
shepherd-boy’s mind, from the scornful indictment of the 
well-fed urban critic’s sneer. No one knows how true his 
contention is who has not read aloud a hymn to the sick 
cottager, slowly and feelingly as all poetry should be read. 
Poetry is meant to be listened to, not read from a book, as 
every sympathetic village priest knows. 

In this connection Keble hardly alludes to two of our 
eminent artists in language, Byron and Shelley. The superb 
versification did not appeal to him unless it expressed deep 
genuine feeling. It might be possible to attribute such 
feeling to Shelley if one had not read Dowden’s exhaustive 
memoir; about which M. Arnold said that after reading it 
he still liked Shelley, but “‘ so as by fire.’”? Keble must have 
known enough of the poet’s antecedents to be convinced 
that such an amoral man was not likely to have a distinct 
and healthful message to convey on the noble and trans- 
cendent themes which great poets have made their own, 
such as love, immortality, righteousness, honour, the relation 
between man and his Maker. Similarly as to Byron, does he 
not offend the canon by framing splendid verse which does 
not express his real feeling ? Compare “‘ She walks in beauty,” 
selected by Palgrave for The Golden Treasury, with Words- 
worth’s immortal stanzas about the unknown Lucy, and see 
what it was which prompted the magnificent dedication in 
Latin to the poet of the Lake District. His attitude also 
towards the idol of the mid-Victorians, Horace, can be 
explained and determined by the unappeased hunger of 
every reader to know if the poet was anything more than a 
charming imitator of Alcaeus and Sappho, excepting the 
conclusion of the Regulus ode. Keble quotes some wise 
maxims from the Ars Poetica, but I think never alludes to 
Horace’s odes as being great poetry. 

To be sure, the ordinary critic can select passages of 
poetry which appeal to every reader by the felicity of their 
diction or the beauty of their imagery, and find few to dis- 
agree with their estimate. But Keble, though he fell under 
the spell of language to the fullest extent and was a profound 
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scholar in the old Cambridge sense, classifies poets according 
to their treatment of their subject, and hardly makes any 
allusion whatever to the beauty of the language. In his 
view, the author, if he is deserving of a place among the 
immortals, must of course have a command of simple straight- 
forward language, but the real requirement for a Primary 
Poet is that his subject should absorb him and be not only 
large and dignified, but generally connected with that which 
is infinite. It is not to his purpose to quote the purple 
patches ; that has been done over and over again, but he 
gives his readers something that they can take away and 
remember and apply to every poem that stirs the deepest 
and most permanent emotions of the human heart. 

Before giving examples of his method of what may fitly 
be called the Higher Criticism I would point out that Keble 
shewed more decisively than any other man of letters the 
radical difference between Music and Poetry. In regard to 
the former, innumerable attempts have been made by 
competent judges to discriminate in their verdicts of eminent 
composers; that is, to distinguish between the clever 
passages of a composer and those that, as Fitzgerald put it, 
‘“‘ give their message straight from Heaven,’ Handel and 
Mozart, for instance ; instead of, as the later ones, ‘‘ mixing 
it up with too much of human thought.” !_ These competent 
critics have pointed out the technique which the composer 
has employed—the wonderful structure of his symphonies, 
the secrets of his variations, the power of intellect as 
against inspiration ; but they are wholly unable to say why 
the most appealing melodies of the men of old are appealing ; 
they only affirm the fact. 

It may have come as something of a surprise to the first 
readers or hearers of Keble’s Lectures to find that a man 
known far and wide for holiness of life and passionate 
loyalty to the Church of England should have chosen for 
close examination only the greatest singers of the ancient 
world. Of these the one whom he loved best was Homer, 
especially the Iliad, and he had no patience with the learned 
critics who split up the marvellous story into fragments. 
As I have already remarked, he says very little of the 
majestic beauty of the style, but his appreciation of it is 


1 Sir W. Parratt, commenting on this, raised the question why 
Fitzgerald omitted J. S. Bach from the list of the greatest composers : as 
combining with supreme skill the intellectual with the emotional appeal. 
He pointed out that in the ’seventies, when Fitzgerald wrote, Bach was 
not known to the public, the great exception being Samuel Wesley. 
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shown by the use he made of it as an argument. How 
can we conceive, he wrote, that two or three poets should 
have produced whole books of verse distinguished for the 
same sublime and matchless style as the “ original” poet 
Homer and yet have left no name behind? An argument 
not easy to rebut ; only mentioned here to guard our author 
from the charge that his scant notices of language and style 
betokened an indifference to the element in poetry which the 
mass of critics seem to treat as the one essential thing. 
Keble must have revelled in the beauty of great musical 
diction, but none the less he held it as markedly subordinate 
to the grand characteristic of a “‘ primary ”’ poet, the con- 
formity to the canon mentioned above. 

Thus, unstinted though Keble’s admiration of the poet’s 
style evidently was, his reverence for Homer rests on the 
poet’s unmistakable love of his hero; for the spell of the 
immortal epic is obviously due to the depth and sincerity of 
his delight realised in the highest quality of humanity as seen 
by the ancient heathen ; namely, martial valour glorified by 
self-sacrifice in the tragic story of Achilles. The reader is 
impelled to feel the same powerful emotion, stirred by the 
critic’s remark that it was the highest object of the veneration 
of mankind twelve centuries before the Christian era. Homer 
felt deeply what every reader, especially at that epoch, must 
have felt. 

Again, how just is Keble’s defence of Homer’s hero, 
whose savage treatment of Hector’s dead body has always 
roused prejudice among modern readers. It was done, he 
says, in satisfaction of the claims of friendship as a religious 
tribute to the departed. Keble felt no particular veneration 
for the heroic age, but he had the imaginative sympathy 
with those to whom it was the climacteric of human history. 
The prominence given to the funeral of Patroclus as illustrat- 
ing the character of Achilles is justified on the same ground, 
though it seems to interrupt the story to critics who are 
inclined to demand that an epic full of rapid action and 
stormy emotion should run as smoothly and symmetrically 
as one of Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales. 


Hence it may be inferred that for a poet aspiring to the 
title of Primary, Keble required above all the quality of 
sincerity ; that is, a deep and spontaneous affection for his 
main subject, and that his subject should be large and 
universal in its appeal. 

There is something very noteworthy in the trust Keble 
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felt in the general judgement of simple-hearted people in his 
criterion. He had an instinctive respect for the poetic 
affinities of uneducated rustics for high themes such as love 
of home, of ceremonial in worship and the quiet domesticities 
of cottage family life. He was gifted with an ample and 
generous sympathy with the inarticulate instincts of rustic 
affections, a sympathy remarkable in one whose early tastes 
had been fostered in surroundings exclusively of an academic 
character. 

Thus in Homer he dwells lovingly on the tragic presages 
of the early death of Achilles, the noble symptoms of a life 
offered in sacrifice for patriotism and honour. Those lofty 
qualities have been discerned by all lovers of Homer, but 
what is truly remarkable in a critic like Keble, a passionately 
devoted Anglican Churchman, is his eager admiration for 
the martial splendour, the military prowess of the hero 
and his irresistible onset in battle. No critic has been so 
little fettered and hidebound as Keble in his judgements of 
heathen writers. Readers of these Lectures are astonished 
not only at the unaffected delicacy of his perceptions of 
excellencies not particularly akin to a deeply religious mind, 
such as the majestic sense of the Infinite in Aeschylus and 
Lucretius, but his insight into the former’s treatment 
of womanhood, on which subject he controverted the 
greatest living authority, Schlegel, most convincingly ; 
and also the supreme dramatist’s tender sympathy with 
animals. 

Space forbids more than a bare enumeration of Keble’s 
points of discernment in regard to other poets of the ancient 
world. There is not a single opinion concerning our old 
favourites—Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil and others— 
which is not amply supported by quotations and by con- 
siderations showing the most intimate knowledge and evoking 
i keenest interest, even if not felt at once to be unassail- 
able. 

To Sophocles Keble denies a place in the first class for 
reasons which one could fancy would make Jebb turn in 
his grave. Virgil he admired for reasons which I transcribe 
from the admirable summary in Lock’s biography, p. 42: } 


1 Lock revised Francis’ translation of the Latin of Keble’s Lectures. 
The result is that nowhere in the two volumes is there the faintest obscurity 
or clumsiness of style. Yet the Latin, like Cic. de Oratore, is full of 
ambiguous expressions, as literary criticism often is. A student once 
wrote to the late R. C. Gilson—a senior classic, if I mistake not—proposing 
a rendering of Cicero’s varietas literurum. Gilson scouted it and proposed 
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‘“* Virgil is a primary poet ; but not as the poet of 
action, not as the writer of the Aeneid. His heart is not 
in the battle fray ; he neither loves nor makes us love 
his hero; neither Aeneas nor the lesser heroes are real 
living characters, war is horrible, war breaking up the 
operations of peace. Whereas in Homer Nature is 
always subordinate to the action, in Virgil, as in a paint- 
ing of Claude Lorraine’s, action is subordinate to the 
natural beauty. The Aeneid was written only to please 
Augustus; if there were any feeling of his own in it, it was 
the feeling of gratitude to Augustus for having secured 
him the enjoyment of the country life he loved. There 
all his heart is; he loves the country folk; he repro- 
duces their quaint phrases and homely proverbs ; he 
loves their flocks and their bees; like the true peasant who 
treats them not as mere means of gain but as friends 
and companions, and is alive to all their wants, 
anxieties and comforts. . . . The country itself appeals 
to him as strongly though quite differently as it did to 
Lucretius. Lucretius dwells on its infinite mysteries ; 
Virgil on its tranquil beauty . .. Lucretius never 
mentions his childhood at all; Virgil dwells affec- 
tionately on his ; Lucretius emphasises the evils of life. 
Virgil faces them as an optimist, and sees in them a 
stimulus for action and a ground of hope.” 


From the same summary I transcribe the following rich 
apercu from the very many about Homer in comparison with 
Burns : Homer tries to soothe the lot of the poor, he looks 
with a simple peasant’s admiration at wealth, he treats it as 
the gift of heaven ; but he never rails against riches nor is 
indignant at the injustice of Providence. On the other hand, 
Burns with the same love of peasant life and simple nature, 
is unable to treat the rich with courteous gentleness ; his 
undisciplined love of pleasure leads to anxiety, indignation, 
querulousness ; he chafes against fortune and rails against 
the rich. Unlike Homer he cannot be “a wise good man 
contented to be poor.” 

The opening chapters of the first volume contain 
fascinating discussions on the place of reserve in all first- 


another. The matter was referred to the illustrious Jebb, who discarded 
both! Similarly a Rugby boy showed up a model piece of Latin prose 
by a very competent schoolmaster to his Oxford tutor, who, mistaking 
> author, riddled the composition with criticism. Mira sed acta 
oquor. 
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class art, the appeal of poetry to the rustics, the decay of 
the love of poetry in old age. There are moreover in the 
Lectures many most suggestive allusions to well-known 
English writers, so that one yearns after a stout volume from 
Keble on Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Keats. In it as in 
these two volumes of Lectures there would be no chapter 
without observations first-hand, sincere and original. 

A distinguished classical scholar suggests as a reason that 
Keble is ‘‘ out of date.” That idea I maintain can only be 
entertained by those who have not read him, but are the 
victims of a prejudice based on dislike of his ecclesiastical 
views, of which it must be remarked there is hardly a hint 
from one end of the book to the other, though George 
Saintsbury, one of Keble’s greatest admirers, seems to have 
been not quite free from the prejudice himself. Keble’s 
criticisms were so profound, so convincing that it is hardly 
conceivable they should ever be out of date. 


EDWARD LYTTELTON. 


OVERSTRAND. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY COMMITTED TO 
PACIFICISM ? 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, LL.D., Litt.D., 


Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London. 


I 


IT was recently my business to debate this question with a 
powerful contingent of the Peace Pledge Union in Surrey. 
Two protracted meetings were followed by a newspaper 
correspondence in which many arguments were threshed out. 
Not only the local pacificist leaders entered the fray, but no 
less eminent an authority than Canon C. E. Raven—Regius 
Professor of Divinity and Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge—came down into the arena. 

Both at the meetings and in the correspondence I pro- 
pounded two questions to neither of which did I receive any 
sort of a satisfactory answer—indeed I might almost say any 
answer at all. Since these questions seemed, and still seem, 
to me to go to the root of the problem, I venture to repeat 
them now. They are, first, What do Christian pacificists 
hold to be the final authority in matters of faith and morals ? 
Secondly, Do pacificists, whether Christian or non-Christian, 
admit that the use of force is ever justified in the suppression 
of evil, and, if so, what are its limits ? 


II 


First, as to authority. Canon Raven himself, in his book, 
War and the Christian, admits that the pacificist “‘ must face 
the possibility that at first his non-resistance will invite 
successful aggression, and thus expose his family and fellow- 
countrymen to invasion and carnage.” A policy which 
entails such appalling consequences must, if it is to appeal 
to rational beings, be based on impregnable foundations. 
What are they? (1) Does the Christian pacificist accept the 
88 
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authority of the Church? He does not. All the great 
Catholic Fathers from Athanasius to Aquinas recognise the 
legitimacy of a ‘‘ just war,” that is to say, a war waged by a 
legitimate government, for a righteous cause, and with a 
good intention. In this matter, too, both Luther and Calvin 
agree with their Roman opponents. Similarly, both the 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles and the Presbyterian West- 
minster Confession assert that it is on occasion not only a 
Christian right but also a Christian duty to carry arms and 
to fight. John Wesley concurs. The Church Universal has 
rarely pronounced a clearer judgement than it has in this 
repudiation of pacificism. 

(2) Do the pacificists follow the lead of the English 
Puritans in appealing from the Church to the Bible? They 
do; but with destructive reservations. For the Old Testa- 
ment, beloved by Cromwell and his Ironsides, is hopelessly 
against them. The Jehovah revealed by the Chroniclers and 
the Prophets was a war-god who gloried in battle and 
manifested his might by giving victory to his chosen people. 
Such stories as that of the siege and capture of Jericho 
(Joshua v. 13—vi. 27) cannot by any theological sophistry 
be explained away; by express divine command, under 
divine guidance, and with divine assistance, the city was 
stormed and every living creature in it exterminated, save 
only the household of the harlot whose one redeeming virtue 
was treason. No; the pacificists have to jettison the Old 
Testament. They do so as unostentatiously as possible. 
‘*Is the Old Testament a reliable guide to conduct in the 
modern world?” asks Canon H. R. L. Sheppard. He 
replies : ‘“‘ The Old Testament requires to be interpreted in 
the light of the New.’’ And what, pray, is the New Testa- 
ment “‘ interpretation ” of the Jericho episode ? The word 
** interpretation,” I submit, is a dishonest term. The proper 
term is not “interpretation ’’ but “repudiation.” This 
fiction of “ interpretation,’’ however, is also employed by 
Canon Raven : ‘“‘ The New Testament is normative,” he says, 
‘“* The Old Testament is preparatory and to be interpreted in 
the light of the New.” Assuming that the New Testament 
does indeed teach pacificism, it is a strange “‘ preparation ” 
for its teaching to have a collection of inspired writings full 
of militant sentiment and replete with stories of wars under- 
taken, and even murders committed, by express divine 
command. In order to harmonise the character of the 
unchanging Deity revealed in the Old Testament with the 
Deity of pacificist theology, the Chroniclers, the Prophets, 
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and even the Psalmists, have to be, not “ explained ” but 
explained away. These vague abstractions— interpreta- 
tion,” ‘‘ explanation,” ‘* preparation ’ '—conceal hopeless 
insincerity of thought. ‘* Progressive revelation ”’ means, if 
anything, movement in one and the same direction, not a 
complete reversal of direction. The pacificists, in effect, 
following the example of the second-century heretic, Marcion, 
throw the Old Testament over—except, of course, when it 
issues the command “‘ Thou shalt not kill” ; the command 
which formed so incongruous a prelude to the sanguinary 
Israelitish conquest of the Promised Land.? 

(3) But do the pacificists obediently accept even the New 
Testament as their authoritative guide? They do not. 
They find in it a good deal that does not fit in with their 
principles. Hence, once again, they pick and choose, 
accepting what they like, rejecting what they do not like. 
To begin with, the New Testament warmly accepts and 
commends the militant heroes of the Old Testament— 
Joshua, Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephtha, David—holding 
them up without qualification as shining examples of men 
who through faith ‘‘ Subdued kingdoms—escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness were made.strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens ” 
(Hebrews xi. 33-35). Since these triumphs of faith have to 
be taken literally and not figuratively, they are a source of 
much embarrassment to the pacificists. For unless these 
men of faith were mistaken in their conception of their duty, 
and deluded in attributing their victories to Jehovah, the 
God of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not the God of the 
pacificists. Hardly less inconvenient to pacificists are the 
New Testament references to soldiers, and in particular to 
centurions who are nowhere told that their profession is 
incompatible with the service of God. Even the disciples 
of Christ Himself are instructed by their Master before 
starting on their mission to procure swords, which pre- 
sumably are intended for use and not for mere ornament 
(Luke xxii. 836-38). So, too, St. Paul lends his support to the 
Roman ruler on the ground that he “* bears not the sword in 
vain, for he is a minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil ” (Romans xiii. 4). Canon Raven 
after discussing a number of these awkward New Testament 


1 The Sixth Commandment is more correctly rendered in the Anglican 
Prayer Book: ‘Thou shalt do no murder.” The Hebrew word 
inaccurately translated “ kill” is not the word employed for slaughter in 
battle. It connotes assassination for personal and malicious ends. 
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passages, says of the Apostles as a body: “If there is 
occasionally in their writings a note of vindictiveness, it jars 
with the whole ethos of the New Testament.” So it would 
appear that not the New Testament as it stands in its 
entirety but the ethos of the New Testament is the pacificist’s 
final authority in matters of faith and morals. And the 
ethos of the New Testament is precisely what each individual 
chooses to imagine it to be. All objective standard 
vanishes away, and every man reads into the Bible what he 
wants to find there. 

(4) But the ethos of the New Testament is said by some to 
be peculiarly embodied in the Sermon on the Mount, which 
contains the injunction ‘ Resist not evil,’ or, as the 
Revised Version translates the passage, “ Resist not him 
that is evil.”” Unfortunately for the pacificists, the Sermon 
on the Mount goes on to add further injunctions which not 
even the most devoted believer in the ethos of the New 
Testament pretends to take literally. He does not attempt 
to limit his conversation to Yea and Nay ; to give his cloak 
and his coat to anyone who asks him for them; to go two 
miles with everyone who compels him to go one; to lend 
without stint and look for no return; to take no thought for 
the morrow. So once more we are back to the fact that the 
pacificist has no objective standard of divine law whatso- 
ever ; that even in the Sermon on the Mount he treats as 
authoritative only such commands as he likes, and rejects 
such as he does not approve of. Perhaps it is just as well 
that he does so; for as Alfred Loisy remarks concerning 
the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount: “ A country 
where all the honest folk conformed to these maxims would 
be a paradise of thieves and scoundrels.” The back- 


ground of the Sermon on the Mount, indeed, is the stern and | 


strong jurisdiction of the Roman Imperial Government, 
based on the Roman legions, and administering the Roman 
law. The precepts of the Gospel operate within the frame- 
work of the civil law, do not supersede it. 


We come then to the conclusion that the Christian | 


pacificist’s final authority in matters of faith and morals is 
nothing higher than his own imagination, and it would be 
easy to show, did space permit, how defective this is. But 
we must pass on to the second problem. 


III 


The second problem for pacificists is this: Do they | 
admit that the use of force is ever justified in the suppression ~ 
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of evil, and, if so, what are its limits? The best way, in 
brief compass, to treat this crucial problem is to note the 
answers which their leading representatives give to awkward 
questions. 

(1) Would you defend yourself if attacked ? 


** Yes,” says Professor C. E. M. Joad, “‘ I should try 
to defend myself.” 1 Even the extreme Christian 
pacifist, Dr G. H.C. Macgregor, admits that, since Jesus 
instructed his emissaries to arm themselves with swords, 
‘“* He might even allow the use of the sword in self- 
defence against bandits.” ? 


(2) Would you resist an attack made upon your wife or 
daughter ? 


The Rev. Leslie Weatherhead put this question to 
the revered ‘“ Dick”? Sheppard, and that courageous 
man, with his characteristic and disarming candour, 
replied : “‘ Leslie, I know I am inconsistent. If anyone 
attacked my wife, I should sock him on the jaw!” 3 


I wonder if this heroic wife-defender optimistically 
supposed that the episode would end there. and then. In 
any case it is satisfactory to observe a non-resister rising 
from abject pacificism to momentary decency. Again, in an 
interview published by the Peace Pledge Union, Mr Sheppard 
went even farther. In reply to the same question he said : 
‘“‘T should do my very best to protect my wife. I hope I 
should not kill the attacker. But I might.” 4 It is clear 
that more than a mere ‘“‘sock,in the jaw” is here 
contemplated. 

Mr Bertrand Russell, writing about the use of force, says 
similarly : “‘ You will not repudiate it completely ; you will 
not, for instance, refuse to protect a weaker individual from a 
stronger one, if you happen to be present when an assault 
is committed.” 5 | 

Professor Joad makes the confession : “‘ If I saw a boy 
tormenting a kitten I should not hesitate to stop him with 
whatever force I could command.’’® 

One might well ask Professor Joad what he would do if 


1 Joad, Why War ? p. 60. 
2 Macgregor, The New Testament Basis of Pacificism, p. 10. 

3? Weatherhead, Thinking Aloud in War Time, p. 28. 

4 Aldous Huxley and Dick Sheppard, 100,000 Say No! p. 9. 
5 Russell, B., Which Way to Peace? p. 167. 

6 Joad, C. E. M., op. cit., p. 60. 
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he saw a German tormenting a Jew, or eighty million Germans 
tormenting eighty thousand Jews. 

(8) Do you approve the use of a police force in restraint of 
criminals ? 




































** Yes,” says Professor Joad most emphatically ; 
‘“* I am prepared to support the use of the police force.” 
He admits that “‘ the retention of force in the back- 
ground is a condition of the existence and continued 
functioning of any ordered and civilised society.” } 

Mr Bertrand Russell agrees: “‘ I am not a believer 
in the doctrine of non-resistance. I do not desire the 
abolition of the police.” ? 

Even the inconsistent “‘ Dick” Sheppard concurs : 
‘“* I do not propose to disband the police,’”’ he says, and 
he goes so far as to allow that he could “‘ understand and 
sympathise with the man who said that a policeman 
must not be sent out defenceless against armed crimin- 
nals.”’” He would let him use tear gas ! 3 


We are not now very far from the army and organised - 
war. Hence follows the final question to these champions of 
pacificism. 

(4) Do you consider the maintenance of an army and the | | 
waging of war in any circumstances justifiable ? & 


ee ee ae a ee lhl lLllUTll le! 


Yes, again says Professor Joad, who would not 
fight to prevent a German conquest of Britain or to 
safeguard the existence of the British Empire. ‘“ I am 
an international who believes that, just as the use of 
force is necessary to restrain anti-social offenders 
against the civic peace, so, granted the existence of an 
international government, the use of force would be 
necessary to restrain anti-social offenders against the 
world’s peace.” 4 


Mr Bertrand Russell, who advocates the disbanding of the 
British Army, Navy and Air Force, goes still further into | 
belligerency than Professor Joad : 


“IT do not hold that war is always and everywhere 
a crime,” he says. “If an international government 
existed, and were possessed of the only legally permitted 


1 Joad, C. E. M., op. cit., pp. 150-151. 

2 Russell, B., Which Way to Peace? p. 151. 

3 Sheppard, H. R. L., We Say No! pp. 120-126. 
# Joad, C. E. M., op. cit., p. 172. 
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armed forces, I should be prepared to support it in 
suppressing rebellions, since I should regard this as the 
only means of making peace secure.” Nay more, even 
in present circumstances when no such international 
government exists, he makes the amazing confession : 
** IT am not prepared always to condemn civil war. The 
Spanish Government ’’—he was writing in 1936—“ is 
obviously right to resist its rebels.” } 


If a professed pacificist, who urges British statesmen to 
announce publicly that they “‘ intend never again to fight 
another war,”’ justifies the struggle in Spain, one of the most 
murderous and atrocious of modern wars, to what limits of 
inconsistence will not pacificists go in support of their 
conflicting ideologies ? It would seem that if only there 
were a Communist Government in Britain, Mr Bertrand 
Russell—who in present circumstances would completely 
disarm Britain, disband the Empire, and offer no resistance 
to any aggressor—would advocate the maintenance of an 
army and the violent suppression of any reactionary 
Conservatives who should dare to raise a “ rebellion” on 
behalf of King, or Constitution, or Church! Could mental 
perversity be more complete? Indeed, after reading the 
damning deviations from the pure doctrine of absolute non- 
resistance as set forth in this section, one is justified in 
asking: What do our British pacificists oppose except 
fighting for King and Country, for the defence of Britain and 
her Empire, and for the safeguarding of Christian civilisation ? 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


OxTED, SURREY. 


1 Russell, B., op. ctt., pp. 151-152. 









































THE HOPE FOR HUMANITY. oi 
F. S. MARVIN. a 
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THERE is deeply rooted in all of us a hope that the horrors pre 
and loss which we have been witnessing will some day come loons 
to anend. Such hope is a part of our being and by its force ry 


we have risen from a lower state of life. Practically no one 1 
in this country—and we had hoped in France also—doubts 











that we are fighting for the right, 7.e. a higher state of being | i 
than has been imposed on those who have felt the dictator’s | Pog 
hand, especially in Germany. The only case in our history ti 
at all parallel to the present was the fight against Napoleon, an 
but that parallel, like all parallels in history, is not at all ee 
complete, for Napoleon was a genius who destroyed abuses pe t] 
and let in light in a good many dark corners, both of France ern 
and of Europe. But the present evil is gaunt and unrelieved. ve 

It has destroyed justice, humanity and truth in Germany a 
itself and the vast territories where German hordes have pee 
passed. It threatens us intimately and fearfully in our own od 
home. And yet we hope, not only for ourselves but for all eons | 
other victims of oppression. We hope, of course, in the first } — 
place for victory, for such a victory as willsave ourselves and | |. 1 
redress some of the wrong which has been done to others. sy 
We hope, too, for such a victory as will open the eyes of the aa 
enemy and clear the soil of Germany for the re-growth of pe 
those supreme virtues—truth, justice and humanity—which aa 
her present rulers have been rooting up. We do not know } ,, t 
how long these changes will take nor when they will begin. [| Ca 

But we believe in them, because the spirit of hope has been | The 
with mankind from his origin till to-day. It inspired the | : “ 
Greeks against the Persians and built up both the Roman | ze 
Empire and the Catholic Church. | ofl 

It has made our own Commonwealth of Nations. It has | ° 
inspired the lonely toilers in the scientific field and enabled pen 


them to open up to mankind the wonders of the universe. | 
90 
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Artists, too, have been led on by hope to express great ideas 
in words or plastic forms and beautify the world. So Milton 
worked for the best part of his life on his immortal epic and 
Leonardo had hope for mankind, both when he painted and 
when his teeming brain poured out its flood of inventions 
which later ages have followed up, Thus man has been 
dreaming, toiling and building in the Western world for over 
2,000 years. 

There have been breaks and setbacks in the past, as when 
the Greeks forgot their science and the Venetians and the 
Turks in a senseless fight did their best to destroy the 
Parthenon. But as a whole this fabric of Western civilisa- 
tion has held together and grown. In the number of men 
enjoying it, it has increased enormously. The health and 
conditions of life of the population of Western Europe have 
improved vastly, so long as their minds have been allowed 
to work freely on the amelioration of their lot. 

In our own times another setback has come by the 
licence given to mad personal and nationalist ambition. 
Munitions of war have swallowed up what should have gone 
to the bettering of the world and of our human lot. This 
nationalist madness and personal ambition are now the evils 
against which we have to strive with all the might and hope 
at ourcommand. They threaten to extinguish the treasures 
of the past ; they are actually lowering the standard of well- 
being which the free countries of Western Europe had 
attained. For into this storehouse of the best thoughts and 
works of the past comes a murderous avalanche which may 
destroy it and has already reduced to slavery, destitution 
and ruins large parts of the area, such as Poland, which was 
making brave efforts to overcome its previous disasters. 

We are fighting this monstrous orgy of military and racial 
violence not only for our own existence as a free people, but 
to assist, in many cases, to save the lives of a number of 
smaller and less wealthy nations. All this has been 
abundantly and historically explained in a mass of writings, 
of which perhaps the best summary is a little book of six 
lectures by Oxford men called The Background and Deeper 
Causes of the War, just issued by the Oxford University Press. 
The calm of the tone throughout is admirable. The historical 
introduction is probably Mr H. A. L. Fisher’s last piece of 
writing and it is worthy of his best. Mr R. K. Ensor writes 
of Hitler with an ironic suppression of feeling which few of 
us could attain to-day. Mr J. L. Brierley’s account of the 
actual existence of law, even in the most lawless of wars, is 
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timely and enlightening, while Professor Gilbert Murray 
repeats with sad cogency the past history of the League of 
Nations and the necessity of a reconstituted and strengthened 
League after the war. 

We have to maintain this calm and seek again for the 
roots of hope by which man has grown and by which he will 
grow again, whatever may be the results of the conflict which 
is now oppressing our hearts and straining our resources. 
We seek for the roots of hope in the work man has done in 
the past and in the confidence which all free men in the world 
entertain of the final triumph of their cause. We still feel this 
though the area has been enlarged and the dangers of destruc- 
tion increased by the entrance of Italy into the war and the 
collapse of France. Such a result was the natural issue of 
the collusion of the two dictators and of the violent language 
and hatred of England, which had been roared out for months 
by the propagandists of the two makers of mischief. 

We are not here attempting any critique of dictatorial 
methods, still less any forecast of what the struggle will bring 
forth. But it is a sad thought which has to be added to 
those which crowd our minds that the latest entrant into the 
international mélée is the very country from which the West 
drew its memories of the civilisation which Greece and Rome 
had bequeathed to us. About 500 years ago Italy was 
seething with the re-discoveries of the art and literature of 
the ancient world. We owe the Renascence to Italy, and 
when it arose there was no thought of her asserting her 
power by force of arms on her neighbours. The leadership of 
Italy in the time of Botticelli, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Vittorino da Feltre and Galileo was a leadership of the mind 
and spirit and not of the sword. 

When we think of these things and think, too, of the 
Germany of Goethe, Lessing and Schiller, compared with the 
Germany of to-day, we shudder at the perversity of human 
nature. The incredible has happened. The land which 
produced a Leonardo has bowed down before a Mussolini, 
and the home of Goethe worships a Hitler. 

With spirits chastened and amazed we turn back to the 
teachings of history and the inextinguishable hope which 
has always sprung and wil! still spring in the hearts of all 
living men. This latest and gravest setback to our hopes 
has come most tragically after the peace and prosperity of 
the mid-Victorian era. The nations—Germany and Italy— 
which were at that time recovering their dis-united strength, 
and offered in many ways a bright example to their Western 
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neighbours, have in our own day fallen into the worst 
paroxysm of nationalism and brutality to their neighbours 
and of mental degradation to themselves. 

We do not believe that this is more than a passing phase. 
It has to be fought and is a pressing and costly danger. But 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the evil is unsurmountable 
or that we shall not later on make a fresh start on the upward 
path, even in the case of enemies who seem most brutal, 
treacherous and degraded at the present time. Looking to 
the past—and there is no other sphere for the study of 
human nature—we notice two heartening symptoms: 
(1) That many times civilisations have been destroyed and 
new ones have arisen on the site of the old, and even more 
glorious. Thus classical Greece arose after what must have 
seemed the complete destruction of Minoan Crete. So, too, 
Renascence Italy after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
(2) That men have abandoned what seem to us now incon- 
ceivably horrible practices, such as the exposure to death 
of infant girls by the ancient Greeks. 

Humanity has proved herself capable of recovering from 
the most violent strokes and deepest abysses. She will do 
so again after the present struggle, with the added advantage 
that she is now much more united by science and that there 
is now a far larger preponderance of the forces for good, 
though at the moment they are not acting heartily and 
promptly in concert. There are 2,000 million human 
inhabitants of the globe. Let us grant 200 or even 300 
million men now enslaved by Nazi and other dictatorial 
tyrannies. There still remains avast majority of men 
fiercely opposed to it. The whole of the New World, with 
India and China in the Old, is on the side of freedom and 
humanity. These alone outweigh the forces of evil, and 
stronger and more determined guidance is being constantly 
given by the two great democracies—Great Britain in the 
Old World and the United States in the New. 

Many thinkers and writers are busying themselves with 
schemes and measures which should be taken when the war 
is over to prevent its recurrence and to make the world a 
place more consonant with the ideas of the best men within 
it. Is there any question as to the characteristics of these 
best men? They are the men who love their fellows and 
wish to live at peace with them, while cultivating the arts 
and sciences by which man has risen and by which the earth 
has been made more beautiful and fruitful. There must be 
in such an ideal the love of others by which humanity 
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becomes one, and there must be also the love of knowledge 
and truth by which man has used the powers of nature 
largely, but, alas, not wholly, to raise himself above the 
brutes. There must be also freedom to use our individual 
powers to the fullest for our own happiness and that of 
others. These are the accepted age-long tenets of civilisation, 
and hatred, war and the suppression of truth are their 
greatest enemies. The reformers of the future are all mainly 
concerned with the avoidance of war, and this no doubt is 
a most necessary and laudable object. But, as one knows 
so well in the minor matters of personal life, the main object 
is often gained most effectually by approaching it indirectly. 
We do not become happy, for instance, by concentrating on 
personal gratifications, but by living an unselfish life and 
caring for others. So it may be in the long pilgrimage which 
will bring us to the extinction of war. Men will be less and 
less inclined to war as they find satisfaction in other pursuits. 
In the case of Germany and Italy, as we know to our loss, 
the warlike instinct has been deliberately fostered for years 


by every means in the dictators’ power. So far from being | 


an evil it has been represented as the noblest and most 
necessary of human occupations. Any such belief will surely 


be destroyed in the hearts of the armies now engaged, partly | 


by their own quite unnecessary sufferings, still more by the 
suffering and destruction inflicted on others, by the sight of 
the heaps of dead and dying men, by privations of all kinds, 
by the grief and loss imposed on those who stay at home. 
But other causes will also operate in the regeneration of 
the war-stricken world. One of the strongest of these is being 
forged by the action of the war itself. France and England 
attempted one, politically and economically, as well as on the 
battlefield. There had never been so close a union between 
two independent States before and one looked to it as a 
forecast of possible Federal Union hereafter. At the moment 
all those countries which have been ravaged by the Nazis— 
Poland, Holland, Norway, Belgium, Free France as well 
as ourselves—have—quite naturally—a fierce passion for 
revenge, besides the quieter hope of living their own lives as 
free men when the aggressor is repelled. But it is by no means 
certain that the conditions of federation such as prevail in 
the United States are what is needed for the happiness and 
security of all the States of the world, or even of those which 
form the continent of Europe. The world is a varied place in 
its human elements as well as in its vegetation. There will be 
found many and varied ways of promoting union and mutual 
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help and happiness besides those advocated by the pioneers 
of complete federation. Dr Jacks has examined some of 
these in his recent little book on Construction Now, which 
deserves careful study.! It steers a wise course between the 
extremes of complete federation and the too loose and 
cumbrous methods of the League of Nations, which have 
prevented that ideally conceived body from doing the stern 
work which has been required of it in the last twenty years. 
A strengthened League will certainly be needed as the new 
apparatus which post-war years must develop; and Dr 
Jacks gives some hints which are all in the right direction. 
His watchword which is printed in the largest type on the 
cover is NOW. We should begin to do things which will 
make for our subsequent peace and security NOW. It is 
rather a hard saying when the enemy has already subdued 
France and is threatening us with invasion and a penal 

eace. Yet some of the constructive measures recommended 
aes already been taken or are in process. That France and 
ourselves agreed to pool their financial resources is a step in 
the direction which Dr Jacks would have us take, because 
he quite rightly lays more stress on economic than on political 
union or reconstruction. The political federation of Europe 
will remain an unattainable dream until the foundations 
have been laid in economic federation, and the first step in 
this direction would be the gradual abolition of tariff walls. 
On this point we have the example of the United States to 
fortify the argument. Had the offer of the British Govern- 
ment to France on June 17 been accepted, this would have 
gone still further. 

Dr Jacks cherishes the hope—and we all share it—that 
after the anguish, oppression and conflict, there will come a 
time of peaceful reconstruction, and he would have us 
anticipate it in mind and in action as far as possible. The 
offer to France was entirely in the spirit of his book, though 
it went further than he would have ventured and was 
prompted by the necessities of war. Some such union it 
might be hoped would commend itself also to the United 
States, which has unfortunately the habit of treating the 
Western hemisphere, where it is supreme, as a separate 
entity in the body of humanity. It is not separate, for we 
are there, in the shape of a great Dominion and two or three 
colonies, both in the north, the centre and the south of the 
continent. Besides these, there are the West Indian islands, 
governed by European States, but nestling under the cover 


1 Construction NOW, by L. P. Jacks. Andrew Dakers. Price Is. 
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of the predominant power. She is far the strongest power 
in the continent, perhaps in the world, but she is not identical 
with the New World. Europeans colonised it and they still 
share in its government. 

The world will not be a happily settled place until this 
predominance of the governmental political spirit gives way 


to the truer, more profound and humane conception of | 


mankind knit together by common achievements in the past. 
The present nationalist rage, especially in Germany and 
Italy, has completely ignored this community of mankind, 
both the men from whom they have gained help in the past 
and also the greater and nobler men in their own national 
records. These served their own country and also stretched 
out their hands in sympathy with other peoples. Such was 
Goethe for Germany and Garibaldi for Italy, and thousands 
more ready to help and admire the good in other lands. The 
present spirit is an intense national selfishness which thinks 
of others either as inferiors to be trampled on or as possible 
accomplices in a campaign of spoliation. 

Now if we make our values purely national and are 
trained to work, fight and, if need be, die for them, then 
such a perversion is bound to happen, with the hideous 
results which the world is suffering to-day. But the highest 
values have nothing of the nationalist virus about them. 
They are beauty, truth, goodness and kindness in action and 
happiness in living. Mr C. E. M. Joad, in his latest—and 
best—book,! has analysed these values carefully, and 
especially their relation to politics. He says—and we must 
all agree with him—that “ it is the business of the State to 
establish the background in which alone the good life can be 
lived by its citizens, but that the end of politics is to be 
found in an activity beyond politics.”” So far as we have in 
the past concentrated our attention on politics and taught 
history as if it were only or mainly the story of the growth of 
national States, so far we have all contributed to the death- 
grapple of national States now going on in the world. The 
deeper and the higher things by which all men are bound 
together, and for which they have come into the world, must 
be put into their due place. These must possess the minds 
and command the supreme allegiance of men worthy of 
being men, when at last they are brought to peace. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


1 Philosophy for Our Times, by C. E. M. Joad. Nelson & Co. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


THREE distinguished philosophical thinkers have passed away since 
I last wrote—Dr J. H. Muirhead died at Dyke End, Rotherfield, 
Sussex, on Friday, May 24 last. John Henry Muirhead was born in 
Glasgow in 1855. He was educated first at the Glasgow Academy, 
and then at the University of Glasgow, where Edward Caird was at 
that time Professor of Philosophy. Subsequently he went to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he was greatly influenced by T. H. Green. 
Afterwards he was a student of Manchester New College (1884-87) 
in the days when Dr Martineau was Principal. Later he became 
Assistant to the Professor of Latin at Glasgow, but then in a few 
months he was appointed Lecturer in Philosophy at Bedford College, 
London, and at the Royal Holloway College, Egham. In 1897 he 
was called to the Professorship of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy at the Mason College, Birmingham, afterwards the 
University of Birmingham. This position he held until he retired in 
1921. Muirhead was the author of a large number of works. Early 
he published a translation of Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier Pert- 
patetics, and his Elements of Ethics (1892, 4th ed., 1932) has been 
widely used as a text-book. In 1902 there appeared Philosophy and 
Life and Other Essays, in 1908 (in collaboration with Sir H. J. 
Hetherington) Social Purpose, in 1921 (in collaboration with Sir 
Henry Jones) The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, in 1928 The 
Use of Philosophy, in 1980 Coleridge as Philosopher, in 1931 The Platonic 
Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, in 1932 Rule and End in Morals, 
and in 1985 Bernard Bosanquet and His Friends. He was the editor 
of the two volumes of Contemporary British Philosophy (1924 and 
1925), and also of the large series to which these belonged, The 
Library of Philosophy (G. Allen & Unwin). Muirhead was a frequent 
contributor to Mind, to this JourRNAL, and to Philosophy, and for 
many years he was Chairman of the Council of the British Institute 
of Philosophy, to which he rendered very valuable service. He 
married (1) Miss Mary Talbot Walles, and (2) Miss Pauline Bailey. 
Muirhead imbibed from Caird Hegelianism in the form which it 
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originally assumed in this country in the ’seventies, and from T. H. 
Green his interest in its application to the problems of everyday life. 
Not as a dogmatic fixity, but as a living and productive agency he 
sought to preserve idealism in the changed circumstances of the 
present day. He strove to expand the order forms and doctrines as 
far as possible to make them receptive of so much as is true in newer 
ideas. In face of such movements as that of modern-day realism, 
he recognised that idealism must accommodate itself to scientific 
thought. The point of view that had done so much for the philosophy 
of mind could not, he urged, any longer renounce or neglect the 
philosophy of nature. Idealism must acquire a wider basis, for then 
only would it be able to keep alive amid the burning questions of the 
new age. Furthermore, Muirhead made a distinct contribution to the 
history of the idealistic movement. He traced what he called the 
‘“* Platonic tradition ’” in Anglo-Saxon philosophy to its beginnings, 
and tried to exhibit, as opposed to the usual accounts, a uniting and 
uninterrupted stream of idealistic thought flowing, if often only as 
an undercurrent, throughout the entire history of British philosophy. 
—Sir James B. Baillie, who died on June 9, was also in his early life 
a staunch Hegelian thinker. Born in 1872, James Black Baillie was 
educated at Edinburgh and at Trinity College, Cambridge. For 
some little time he was assistant to the late Professor Ritchie at St 
Andrews and lecturer on Philosophy at Dundee University College. 
He became Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen in 1924 and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds in 1981, when he was 
knighted. He retired in 1938. He married Helena May, daughter of 
J. G. Jones, of Aylstone Hill, Hereford. Baillie’s earlier work was 
confined to interpreting Hegel’s modes of thought for English readers. 
His first book was on The Origin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic, 
1901, which presented a wholly different view of the Hegelian Logic 
from that which McTaggart had elaborated. In 1906 he published 
An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience, an exposition 
of the leading ideas of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, which Baillie 
regarded as “the greatest masterpiece of idealistic reflection in 
modern philosophy.” He exhibited the “ Idea” not as a rigid or 
static principle, as in the writings of Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet, 
but as a living and dialectically advancing process. In 1910 there 
appeared his translation of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, in two 
volumes (2nd ed., in one vol., 1931). After the Great War, Baillie’s 
philosophical views underwent a decided change. In his Studies in 
Human Nature, published in 1921, he may be said to have passed to 
an empirical mode of thought, though not by any means of the 
materialistic type. The development of knowledge seemed to him 
now to be a special case of the more fundamental fact of the growth 
of the whole finite individuality. And this wider conception appeared 
to him to make it possible to interpret the forms of experience as 
levels of development of individuality. In his religious experience, 
at the best, the individual is aware of himself as securely established 
beyond the reach of mutability. The consciousness of relation to 
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..' | what is transfinite gives a sense of abiding stability, impossible to 
life. attain when the individual is conscious of being but one among 
he many other finite beings——By the death of J. E. Woodbridge, 
the Johnsonian Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Columbia University, 


“ ~ a well-known American thinker has been removed from our midst. 
a Frederick James Eugene Woodbridge was born in 1867. He began 
— | teaching in Columbia University in 1902, and was editor (with W. T. 


h ' Bush and H. W. Schneider) of the Journal of Philosophy. He was 
psd ' the author of several volumes: The Philosophy of Hobbes, 1908 ; 
: © { The Purpose of History, 1916; The Realm of Mind, 1926; Contrasts 
nen | in Education, 1929; and The Son of Apollo: the Themes of Plato, 


om 1929. Professor Woodbridge averred that at an early age Aristotle, 
a. Spinoza, and Locke were the philosophers in whom he was most 


interested. He called himself a realist, while insisting that the 
2 realism he urged is one of principle rather than one of selection. 
“0 As a principle it does not dichotomise existence. Existence is what it 


So reveals itself to be to a seeker, without addition or subtraction. 
‘lie And this may be turned around. It is the seeking of what existence 
ome reveals that defines the unity in existence and discovers the mani- 
For foldness of its revelations. Woodbridge learned, he tells us, from 
. St Aristotle that metaphysics is analytic. ‘“‘ It produces nothing out 
- of a juggler’s hat, and certainly not God and the world. It takes 
lh things as they are, in all their obvious plurality, and never supposes 
anc’ | that they can be reduced to ultimates from which they sprang by 
97 miracle or evolution. It leaves the history of existence to historians, 
vis and its evolution to evolutionists. Its interest is in what it is to be a 
a history and what it is to be an evolution. . . . Metaphysics would 
sy analyse productivity to see what it implies, without supposing that 
Bre, the results of its analysis disclose factors which once, in some far 
“ft away time, conspired together to make a world.” 


Beyond any question the most important and significant work 


a issued lately on the philosophy of religion is the volume of Gifford 
— Lectures on Ideals of Religion by Professor Andrew C. Bradley 
™ (London: Macmillan & Co., 1940, 12s. 6d. net). The lectures were 
ny delivered in the University of Glasgow in 1907, but the lecturer, who 


was the brother of F. H. Bradley, was frequently postponing their 





ed publication on account of his illness. Dr Bradley died on September 2, 
“90 1935, but the lectures were transcribed by his sister and literary 
=“ executrix, Mrs Marian de Glehn, with great care from her brother’s 
i difficult manuscript. Mrs de Glehn died just as the book was ready 
ae to be put into type. The lectures are written in all the clear, lucid 
hi af and dignified style of the author’s well-known works on Shakespearean 
om Tragedy and the Oxford Lectures on Poetry. At the outset religion is 
wt d distinguished from theology. Theology is an intellectual activity, 
ee just as much as mathematics ; religion, although certainly implying 
ney an intellectual activity, is much more. It is a movement of the whole 
hed soul. The theoretical element in religion is roughly speaking an idea 
: a of or belief about a being or beings greatly superior in one or more 


| Tespects to the worshipper, and different from him in its mode of 
4—2 
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existence, but yet akin to him and standing in such a practical 
relation to him that it is of the greatest importance to him to be in 
union with it. ‘‘ People often talk as if religious feeling amounted 
to religion, but no simple religious mind, at any stage of culture, 
would assent to it.” Inward religion is an attitude or activity of the 
whole soul or personality containing a mode of belief about God, and 


about the self and the world in their relation to him; a mode of [ 
feeling concerning him; a direction of the will towards him or a | 
union of the will with his will ;—no one of these alone or merely side |) 
by side with others. To suppose that the national European State [ 


is superior in every point to the Greek city-state or to Judaism or 
Greek polytheism, or one form of Christianity to another, is blindness. 
Yet religion appears to tend towards an idea of God as one infinite 
spiritual being, the source in some sense of nature, and both the 
source and goal of humanity. One lecture is devoted to showing the 
inadequacy of so-called “ natural religion.” Another to a careful 
criticism of the religion of ideal humanity. A humanity like Comte’s, 
a “‘ Great Being ”’ not an aggregate, but an organism, and one from 
which the evil in man is excluded, takes us, it is argued, a long way 


beyond the region of phenomena and positive knowledge and what { 
is commonly called man. The adherents of this human religion fail | 


to appreciate the double-sided nature of man,—that there is some- 
thing more in him than he actually is, something beyond him, but 
which is, in some guise, a fact. In a further lecture, the ideals of 
Seeley and Mill are examined. Mill, it is maintained, escaped the 
difficulty of the idea of mind creating matter out of nothing, but did 
not help us to understand how a mere mind could ever arrange a 
matter with which it has no intrinsic connection. Moreover, his 
theory gives no satisfaction to the instinct of reason to find unity 
in the whole. The sixth lecture is headed “ Abstract and Concrete 
Idealism,” and discusses the possibility of an evolutionary view 
which might satisfy the worshipper of the ideal, and would not be 
materialistic. On such a basis, intelligence will be immanent in 
matter; the universe will be one substance, but double-sided, and 
will express itself in two main forms. On this view, the author argues, 
there still seems to be no guarantee that the complete victory over 
evil, which is taken in some sense to be the end and object of the 
self-evolving development, will ever be attained. Even if we had 
assurance that progress would ultimately lead to perfection, yet such 
assurance would not satisfy the needs of religion. For (a) evil is 
here and now and we want freedom from it now ; no future perfection 
can remove present imperfection. And (b) what will the perfection 
of the future avail the millions who have suffered and sinned in the 
past and have vanished from the earth? The notion of good, or 
end-in-itself, as something merely future cannot, then, be true, while 
we hope and work for a better we must yet believe that the present 
is, or may be, good and valuable in itself and not merely as a prepara- 
tion. ‘* Religious Ideas and Truth ” is the title of the two succeeding 


lectures. The intellect, it is contended, must decide what is true, | 
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because “‘ true ” means, in the end, “‘ what satisfies, or would satisfy, 


| the intellect.”’> Having rejected the view that religion should consist 


simply and solely in feeling, because there is no such thing as a feeling 
not due to mediation through perceptions or ideas, Dr Bradley 
proceeds to point out that while it is certain there is religious experi- 
ence, and that it means something, yet what it means, what the “‘ I” 
is that feels separated from and united with the object, and what 
the object and what the separation and the union—all this can be 
ascertained, if at all, not by asking the subject of the experience how 
he interprets it, but by trying to find out what interpretation will 
satisfy the intellect. Then in a very suggestive way the author 
proceeds to draw attention to certain resemblances and certain 
differences between religious and poetic ideas. Roughly speaking, 
we may say, that the earliest and the latest poetical ideas, though 
different in content, are equally sensuous in form. But in religion, 
after certain stages have been passed, men rise to the perception that 
the object of worship is infinite, and so becomes partly conscious 
that it cannot be pictured, and that the language of imagination, 
when applied to it, is figurative. If the matter were properly put to 
him, the religious man would not maintain that any of his religious 
ideas are perfectly true; he knows that there is always a meaning 
beyond them, not completely expressed in them. The ninth lecture 
is entitled ‘‘ Truth and Reality.”” There can, it is contended, be no 
question of philosophy superseding or taking the place of religion. 
Philosophy is purely intellectual, religion is not so. The whole 
concern of religion is by no means its intellectual element; its 
concern is union with the divine will, and it is meaningless to speak 
of an intellectual activity taking the place of that. Here the author 
makes a leap which to me seems unwarranted, but which is in accord 
with the philosophy ot F. H. Bradley. Since truth, or true ideas, 
imply a mind, a truth, he argues, means a mind thinking a certain 
idea or ideas, or truly conceiving certain portions of experience ; 
complete or absolute truth, therefore, will mean complete or absolute 
mind or reason, moving in its all-inclusive harmonious whole of ideas. 
Absolute truth and absolute mind are one and the same. From 
this he goes on to maintain that by “ reality ” we mean any item of 
experience of any kind, apprehended, conceived, interpreted self- 
consistently and consistently with the rest of our interpreted experi- 
ence. In short, he concludes, absolute reality, the whole or system 
of experience, conceived harmoniously, is identical with absolute 
truth, which means an infinite harmonious system of ideas or thought- 
contents. Absolute truth and absolute reality are the same and both 
are the same as absolute mind. The tenth lecture is headed ‘“‘ Man 
as Finite Infinite.” I, in thinking, it is argued, ignore everything 
that belongs to my mind as different from yours, you do the same— 
that is part of what we mean by thought being true. I, simply as 
thinking it, am exactly the same as you, simply thinking it. As 
thinking it, we are not our particular selves, but universal. The 
universal thinking subject is, that is to say, not a separate mind, 
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another subject than you and I and all finite minds ; it 2s all particular 
minds, in so far as they think truly and identically. When the 
particular self, in thinking, ignores, gives up, denies its mere par- 
ticularity, it becomes or is the absolute self. The infinite cannot be 
infinite if it merely negates or excludes the finite, it must include it ; 
but it cannot include it as finite, it can only do so by removing its 
finitude and making it an expression of itself. And conversely, the 
finite can only unite itself with the infinite by denying itself as finite, 
and in that self-denial it is one with the infinite, it is a distinction of 
the infinite. The last lecture is concerned with the problem of good 
and evil, and especially the latter. Religion, it is insisted, is release 
from evil, but it is so only because the faith that there 7s no evil is 
also the will to abolish evil. Yet to understand in detail how evil is 
essential, and what it would look like from the centre, is, it is con- 
fessed, beyond us; nor can we tell at all why so much of pain, and 
again of moral evil, should exist in finite experience. We may 
surmise that the suffering of the finite, especially in its noblest forms, 
may in the divine life not be so wholly neutralised as to disappear, 
but, however changed, may survive as an essential condition of the 
glory which enshrines it there as here. It will be seen that in the later 
lectures, the author virtually adopts the Hegelian view of the infinite 
mind, whose mode of being is at once consciousness of self and 
constitutive of what is other than self. He fails, I would urge, to 
see that the Hegelian conception of ultimate thought by no means 
involves the thinking of a self-conscious existing mind; that it is 
rather Thought as consisting of a complex of timeless entities, such 
as we mean when we speak of a “* system of thought ” or a “‘ body of 
knowledge.”” Hegelian writers have practically ignored the process 
or activity of thinking, as it takes place in an actually existing mental 
life, and have confined their attention to thought-contents—that is 
to say, the truths thought about. In other words, they have fallen 
into the error of identifying truth and existence.—It would be 
natural to notice Professor John Laird’s book on Theism and 
Cosmology, Gifford Lectures in the University of Glasgow in 1939 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1940, pp. 825, 10s. 6d.), but this 
volume is being reviewed separately.—A thoughtful and critical 
examination of Tennant’s Philosophical Theology is contained in Dr 
Delton Lewis Scudder’s book under that title (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1940, $3.00, 
10s. 6d.). The author, who is Assistant Professor of Ethics and 
Religion in the Wesleyan University, contests Tennant’s conception 
that the truth of religious belief can be established only by facts of 
common knowledge. The first requirement for making the divine 
existence credible, Dr Scudder argues, is to start with the initial 
experiences which make that belief possible, because no amount of 
argument will ever “‘ prove ”’ the existence of God to those who lack 
the experience. Given an initial experience of God, the arguments 
then acquire new significance, in that they help to confirm and 
integrate this experience into a more comprehensive world prospec- 
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tive. The central difficulty with Tennant is that his implied and 
underlying conception of the origin and nature of religious experience 
is false. Given originally purely secular data, it is impossible to rise 
to valid thought and experience of God by way of inferences from 
such data. Given an original apprehension of God, it is possible to 
argue from God and the world to God with some larger measure of 
plausibility—In an article entitled “In the Beginning...” 
(Philosophy, July, 1940), Mr B. A. Farrell, of the University of 
Witwatersrand, maintains that the presupposition of the question, 
‘** When did the Universe begin ? ” is nonsensical. If we ask whether 
or no the Universe did begin, the reply is that the Universe never 
began at all, which is equivalent to saying that its life history is 
infinite. The mystery attached to the beginning of the Universe is 
really no mystery at all. It is just a self contradictory concept. 

In the Annual Philosophical Lecture of the Henriette Hertz 
Trust, 1939, entitled ‘“‘ Proof of an External World ” (Procs. of the 
British Academy, Vol. XXV, London: Milford, 1940), Professor 
G. E. Moore discusses the question what sort of proof, if any, can be 
given of “ the existence of things outside of us.” At the outset he 
distinguishes between ‘‘ things” which are “ presented in space ” 
and “‘ things ” that are “‘ to be met with in space.” Negative after- 
images, double images, bodily pains, for example, are “ presented 
in space,” but are not “‘ external ”’ objects, “* to be met with in space.” 
The felt difference between the bodily pains which I feel and after- 
images which I see, on the one hand, and my body on the other, 
which has led philosophers to say that any such pain or after-image 
is ‘in my mind ” whereas my body never is but is always “ outside 
of” or “ external ’” to my mind is just this, that whereas there is a 
contradiction in suggesting a pain which I feel or an after-image 
which I see to exist at a time when I am having no experience, there 
is no contradiction in supposing my body to exist at a time when I 
am having no experience ; and we can even say that just this and 
nothing more is what they have meant by these puzzling and mis- 
leading phrases “in my mind,” and “ external to my mind.” Pro- 
fessor Moore thinks that in the case of all kinds of “‘ things,” which are 
such that if there is a pair of things, both of which are of one of these 
kinds, or a pair of things one of which is one of them and one of them 
of another, then it will follow at once that there are some things to 
be met with in space, and that it is true also that if I can prove 
that there are a pair of things, one of which is of one of these kinds 
and another of another, or a pair both of which are of one of them, 
then I shall have proved ipso facto that there are at least two “ things 
outside of us.” It seems to him that so far from its being true, as 
Kant declared, that there is only one possible proof of the existence 
of things outside of us, one can give a large number of different 
proofs, each of which is a perfectly rigorous proof. I can prove, now, 
for instance, that two human hands exist by holding up my two hands, 
and saying, as I make a certain gesture with the right hand, “ Here is 
one hand,” and adding, as I make a certain gesture with the left, 
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‘“‘ and here is another.” And if, by doing this, I have proved ipso 
facto the existence of external things, I can do it also in numbers of 
other ways. But we have to recognise that the premiss which I 
thus advance in proof is quite certainly different from the conclusion, 
For the conclusion was merely ‘“‘ Two human hands exist at this 
moment,’ whereas the premiss was something far more specific 
than this—something which I expressed by showing my hands, 
making certain gestures, and saying the words “ Here is one hand, 
and here is another.” Professor Moore acknowledges that he does not 
believe any proof can be given of the propositions which he uses as 
premisses in his proofs. How am I to prove now that “ Here’s one 
hand, and here’s another?” I can’t doit. In order to do it, I should 
need for one thing, as Descartes pointed out, to prove that I am not 
now dreaming. And how can I prove that Iam not? I may have, 
no doubt, conclusive reasons for asserting that I am not now dream- 
ing; but that is a very different thing from being able to prove it. 
I could not tell you what all my evidence is; and I should require 
to do this, at least, in order to give you a proof. 

A valuable addition to Aristotelian literature is the volume 
entitled Aristotle on Friendship, an expanded translation of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Books viii and ix, by Mr Geoffrey Percival 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1940, 10s. 6d. net). The method, 
adopted by Mr Percival, is intended to make clear not only what 
Aristotle says but what he means. The text is treated as though it 
were (as indeed Mr Percival believes that it is) lecture notes; and 
the full text of the expanded translation represents the lecture as 
it should have been delivered.—The great Aristotelian scholar, 
Professor Werner Jaeger, contributes an important article to the 
Phil. R. (July, 1940) on “‘ Diocles of Craystus: A New Pupil of 
Aristotle.” Diocles’ style, Dr Jaeger maintains, is full of the philo- 
sophical terminology of Aristotle. His fragments give abundant 
evidence of his perfect training in, and command of, Aristotelian 
methods of thought and argument. Since the fragments of his 
various works show no difference in this regard, the influence, it is 
argued, cannot be due to a late and occasional acquaintance with 
Aristotle. It penetrates everything. Diocles thus must have 
flourished when the Peripatetic school was at its height, 7.e. about the 
end of the fourth century. He cannot have been much earlier than 
Praxagoras.—‘‘ Some Common Misinterpretations of the Kantian 
Ethics ”’ is an interesting and suggestive article by Professor H. H. 
Schroeder (Phil. R., July, 1940). Among the common misinterpreta- 
tions are the following: that Kant taught that acts not prompted 
by the sense of duty are immoral, or that conduct should spring 
from the sense of duty; that he condemned the affections and 
inclinations ; that he taught that respect of the moral law is the 
only source of good conduct, or that good will is the only good, or 
that morality, or virtue, has no connection with either happiness or 
welfare, that his formalism ignores content; that his categorical 
imperative would permit of various forms of immorality, or that it is 
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merely negative in import and has no guidance value; and that 
he is inconsistent where he recognises the evident contradiction 
between reality and the ideal.—All philosophical students will be 
grateful to Mr G. R. G. Mure, of Merton College, Oxford, for 
his recently published volume An Introduction to Hegel (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1940, 10s. 6d. net). Hegel, it is pointed out, con- 
ceived his own philosophy as the inheritor of past philosophies worthy 
of the name, and took pains to display them as stages of a develop- 
ment culminating in his own idealism. The author’s first essential, 
as he conceived it, was to make clear Hegel’s relation to Greek 
philosophy. For to Hegel belongs the credit of demonstrating afresh 
that the entire and living root of our philosophy is still the thought of 
Plato and Aristotle, and that Descartes did not totally shatter the 
continuity of European speculation. The dialectical method shows 
a specially close affinity to Plato’s thought, particularly in the later 
dialogues. Yet the Platonic dialogues betray trends of thought ; 
they do not develop an explicit system. In introducing Hegel, 
accordingly, the author felt bound to devote less space to Plato than 
to Aristotle, who—even apart from accidents of survival—presents 
classical philosophy in its mature form. In Chapter X he touches on 
the Platonic source of Hegel’s dialectic, but he devotes the first six 
chapters of his book to Aristotle. Particularly valuable is the dis- 
cussion on Aristotle’s conception of God in Chapter VI. The author 
has treated Kant in more direct connection with Hegel than he has 
treated Aristotle. A comparison of Hegel and Kant was indispensable, 
and although the author counts Spinoza a greater man than Kant, 
he feared to burden the reader with a third comparative study. In 
the last half-dozen chapters Hegel’s general conception of logic is 
set forth, and the other branches of his system are treated so far as 
they are needed to throw light upon this.—The second part of Pro- 
fessor G. F. Stout’s examination of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Samuel 
Alexander ” occupies the leading place. of the April issue of Mind. 
Professor Stout urges that ‘‘ enjoyment ” is not, as Alexander sup- 
posed, a way in which subjective states and processes are known, 
but a way in which they exist. He cannot see a fundamental differ- 
ence between this way of existing and what he calls being actually 
experienced. He holds, however, that sensa are actually experienced. 
As against Alexander’s view that the way in which we come to know 
other minds is through a third primary and direct way of knowing 
which he calls “‘ assurance,” Stout considers that the thought of 
mind other than our own and connected with our own is primary 
and universal in the constitution of experience and in this respect is 
on a level with the thought of physical objects as involved in sense- 
perception. Holding as he does that pure space-time, apart from 
all that Alexander calls qualities, is a fiction, Stout feels bound to 
reject his doctrine of intuition as radically distinct from sense- 
perception. Lastly, Stout opposes Alexander’s doctrine of the 
emergence of qualities. 

G. DAWES HICKS. 


University CoLLEGE, LONDON. 














REVIEWS. 


Theism and Cosmology, being the First Series of a course of Gifford 
Lectures, given in the University of Glasgow in 1939. By John 
Laird, LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Aberdeen.—George Allen and Unwin, 1940.— 
Pp. 825.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book is at once attractive and disconcerting. The reader cannot 
fail to be impressed by the author’s engaging frankness, the vigour 
and clarity of his thought and style, and his manifest intellectual 
integrity. He handles a theme—the validity of the Cosmological 
and Teleological arguments—which has been ridden hard since it 
was first broached by Plato, with a refreshing independence of 
tradition that will be gratifying to philosophers, if not to theologians. 
These last—e.g. Dr Temple, Dr Tennant, and the Bishop of Birming- 
ham—receive casual and somewhat caustic treatment. Professor 
Laird is careful to escape any suspicion of Apologetic, “‘ a pursuit in 
which,” he tells us (p. 286), “‘ the goalkeeper is also the referee.” Yet 
it is just the theologians who have most to learn from his vigorously 
analytic method. They are too prone to stride with seven-league 
boots from sound metaphysical premisses (e.g. the absoluteness of 
moral obligation) to the desired theistic conclusion. These Lectures 
will show them the difficulties they have to face. The criticism of 
the various meanings of familiar concepts such as contingency 
(Lect. III) and causality (Lect. VII) may not yield a final answer, 
but is bound to prove an admirable intellectual Catharsis. 

What is disconcerting is precisely this refusal to offer a definitive 
solution. Professor Laird’s first series is avowedly tentative. He 
proceeds (see the plan of the whole course outlined at the close of the 
second lecture, pp. 81-84), on the provisional assumption of realism. 
“ All theistic arguments that, in an obvious way, would seem to be 
greatly strengthened by the philosophical premiss that nothing 
non-mental or unspiritual could properly exist’ are postponed to 
the Second Series on Mind and Deity. This restriction to ‘ the 
deistical part of Cosmological Theism ” carries with it the relegation 
to later lectures of all discussion of ‘‘ God’s providence, His tender- 
hess, grace and pity,”’ as well as of moral experience, freedom and 
value. Professor Laird is of course quite within his rights in modelling 
106 
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his own design, but it is obvious that a thorough examination of the 
Cosmological and Teleological arguments is handicapped by these 
limitations. In both Series the terrain is that of Natural Theology, 
i.e. (p. 89) of Philosophical Theism. Theism is taken, rightly, to cover 
both Deism and Pantheism, on the understanding (a) that divine 
power operates on a cosmic scale, (b) that, be it one or many, it 
allows of effective unification, e.g. as a spiritual community, (c) that 
the theistic conclusion is metaphysically ultimate (Lect. II). The 
task of Natural Theology (see Lect. I) is to inquire “ whether and 
what we can learn about God” from the evidence of the cursus 
ordinarius of the cosmos, interpreted by man’s natural powers of 
reason, taken, not as by Hegel, as transcending “ understanding,” 
but rather as understanding rightly understood. Revelation (though 
not religious experience, so far as this is amenable to rational 
criticism) is ruled out of court. Ifthe dead can be touched by human 
happenings, Lord Gifford must be contented in his grave. After 
so many lecturers on his foundation (e.g. Professors Sorley, Webb 
and Taylor and, to compare small with great, the present reviewer) 
have stretched his instructions almost to breaking-point, he must 
feel that here at last his generous benefaction has found its way 
into deserving hands. 

Naturally the historic Cosmological argument looms large in this 
volume. It consists of an empirical premiss, ‘‘ the world exists ” 
(even if we start from “‘ I exist ’’ or “‘ something exists,”’ it is neces- 
sary, Professor Laird contends, to argue vid the world), and an 
inference ‘‘ by complementary relation to God as cause or ground ” 
(Lect. III). The inference, we find, is ‘“‘ either indefinite or dis- 
tressingly emaciated” (p 110). Contingency, whether in the sense of 
causal or logical dependence, gives no warrant for concluding to a 
theistic complement. The concept of a necessary being is illegiti- 
mate, for ‘‘ necessity” is a modal, not an assertoric, predicate, 
applicable only to propositions, never to existents. Of the doctrine 
of “absolute becoming” we shall speak later; it conditions the 
argument of the four succeeding lectures, on Creation (IV), Eternity 
(V), Ubiquity (VI) and Omnipotence (VII). If the world has been 
called into being, a hypothesis which though improbable is not self- 
contradictory, its other-worldly Creator must exist in time. He 
may be everlasting and, if space be no illusory—space is less stubborn 
than time—spatially (or, as Professor Laird prefers to put it, 
“* spaciously ”’) ubiquitous, as Henry Gore, the Platonist, maintained. 
None of the fashionable theories of Causality (i.e. uniformitarian, 
activist and logical), whether taken severally or in combination, are 
“ propitious to the tenet of a divine First Cause.” The assertion 
that human volition is a first cause involves the denial of God’s 
omnificence, save for Pantheism, a position that surely calls for 
reconsideration in the light of moral experience. The creation of 
free agents is hardly a self-contradiction. Moreover, the analogies 
of knowledge and (esp.) love, in their self-diffusive operation, call 
for closer examination. Perhaps we shall find this in the Second 
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Series. The eighth and ninth Lectures deal with the more concrete 
argument from design. Lecture VIII (on Teleology) is of peculiar 
interest ; it centres round the very important distinction between 
planned and unplanned (or “ unidead”’) teleology. To the latter the 
author sets no bounds within the cosmos, reaffirming the doctrine 
of “natural election,” which he shares in principle with Professor 
Whitehead. The effort to bridge the gulf between “ idead”’ and 
“unidead ” teleology by an “as if” is branded as “a subterfuge 
which is not a solution.”” We cordially agree ; but is Professor Laird 
himself not open to the criticism that his natural piety in face of 
brute facts leads him to accept the unintelligible evidence of un- 
purposed purpose as standing in no need of rationalisation. The 
concluding Lecture (X) is of the nature of a free résumé, with a strong 
bias towards Pantheism. God may be transcendent, as well as 
temporal; but in that case He cannot also be immanent. Professor 
Laird is very impatient (p. 296) of the eclecticism of the theologians who 
“oscillate piously ” between the conceptions. Why he regards 
immanence as implying Pantheism is greatly dark. ‘‘ How near 
and yet how far ”’ is surely a primary datum of religious experience, 
not to be ruled out as self-contradictory. Even Spinoza—witness 
his theory of Natura Naturans and Natura Naturata—acknowledges 
the transcendence of the absolute. 

We cannot here examine in detail the many topics of interest in 
these Lectures. But there are two points of principle on which 
Professor Laird seems as impetuous in his assumptions as he is 
hesitant about his conclusions. (1) No attempt is made to justify 
the denial of degrees of reality or modes of being (pp. 103-104), a denial 
which surely begs the whole issue of the Cosmological argument. 
We are told ex cathedra that “‘to be is just to be” and that ‘there 
are not several distinct ways of existing, one of which is full existence 
and the others some kind of partial existence.” Existence, reality, 
and being are treated as synonymous terms. No wonder that the 
doctrine that God’s esse is at once His essence and His existence, 
i.e. that in Him the distinction of essence and existence, present in 
all created being, is transcended, appears unworthy of notice. Yet 
this is what is meant when God is spoken of as a “‘ necessary ”’ being. 
Nor is the problem of the esse objectivum rei answered by the state- 
ment that an epistemological object is a ‘‘ monstrous hybrid.” (2) If 
the univocity of the concept of being be granted, the theory of 
absolute becoming easily follows. Time and change must be either 
real, in the full and only meaning of existence, or illusory; their 
‘* stubbornness ” precludes, as all will agree, the latter alternative ; 
therefore they are absolute and all-embracing. Moreover, Professor 
Laird’s account of Time is obscure and to our mind unconvincing. 
The present alone exists; the past is determinate, but impotent, 
the future both important and indeterminate (pp. 180, 152). He may 
well ask (ib.), ““ whether the present could be intelligible on such 
a theory.” The present, we are told (p. 154), is ‘‘a movement. of 
transition’? and presumably has duration. The transition knows 
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‘ 


no such arrest as is implied in the false doctrine of the “* specious 
present ” (ib.). This view is hard to reconcile with the impotence 
and unreality either of the past or of the future. 

We are left with an uneasy impression that, while Professor 
Laird has the parts of his problem—or at least some of them— 
firmly in hand, the Geistige Band of the argument to Theism has 
eluded his grasp. In speaking of the powers of Reason in the opening 
Lecture he includes among them “a certain synoptic potency ” of 
scientific and philosophical imagination, whose scope is not easy to 
define. ‘‘ Men endeavour,’ wrote Thomas Hardy in his last years 
“to hold to a mathematical consistency in things, instead of recog- 
nising that certain things may be good and mutually antagonistic.” 
He added that this was “‘ why true conclusions are not reached, 
notwithstanding everlasting palaver.”” What we miss in these 
Lectures is the intuitive knowledge of the imagination which, as 
Plato said, is “like a light kindled by a leaping fire.”” Let us hope 
that Professor Laird will remedy the deficiency in his second series 
of Lectures. 

W. G. DE Burcu. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. By Vincent Taylor, 
Ph.D., D.D.—London: The Epworth Press, 1940.—Pp. 320.— 
8s. 6d. 


Tuts is the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1940, and forms the second 
in a trilogy of books, of which the first was Jesus and His Sacrifice 
(Macmillan, 1987) and the third is to be Forgiveness and Reconcilia- 
tion: A Study of New Testament Theology, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs Macmillan. Those who have read the earlier 
book will be prepared for the general position taken up by Dr 
Taylor on this cardinal doctrine in the faith and preaching of the 
Christian Church. 

The book falls into three parts. In the first the writer deals with 
The Atonement in Primitive Preaching and Belief, in the second with 
The Atonement in New Testament Thought, and in the third with 
The Doctrine of the Atonement in the Light of the New Testament. 
The method followed is that of the critic and the exegete. In Jesus 
and His Sacrifice the most valuable contribution was the patient and 
cogent process of reasoning by which the author attempted to prove 
the thesis that critical investigation establishes the originality and 
genuineness of those sayings in the Gospels which reveal the mind of 
our Lord regarding his death. To many readers the most striking 
feature of the new book is likely to be the critical inquiry regarding 
the theology of the pre-Pauline Church, and the several ways in 
which such ideas are taken over by Paul, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and John. One of the most interesting developments in 
recent New Testament study is the revolt from the theory once so 
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confidently assumed that any theology found in the Synoptic Gospels he ret: 
or in the Johannine writings must be attributed to the influence of think 

; ; : inks 
the Apostle Paul. A welcome sign of this recovery from a hampering | ways | 
obsession is to be found in Dr A. M. Hunter’s recent Hastie Lectures, | to Ne 
Paul and His Predecessors, which was published simultaneously calles 
with Dr Taylor’s book. Here we have an example of two scholars Lecte 
independently working out the same general thesis (which in outline regen 


has been sketched by Professor C. H. Dodd) of a primitive Christian |) 
paradosis. Dr Taylor develops the theory with regard to the doctrine | yan; 
of Atonement. 


““In varying degrees, each New Testament writer rests 


upon the common faith of the Church, and each treats, not the Die F 

doctrine as a whole, but particular aspects which arrested I 

attention and called for treatment in relation to practical 

religious needs.” Duri 
With Paul, the Auctor ad Hebraeos, and John, that thought is creative aie 
and constructive which in the rest of the New Testament is quiescent Polit 


and conservative. Again, ‘‘ Paulinism is this common faith developed 


by a master hand with a distinct type, though not a system, of New ri 
Testament thought.” be a 

In the second part of the book we should draw special attention lattes 
to two qualities which give distinction to the author’s treatment of artic! 
his theme. His exegetical comments on many difficult passages Testa 
deserve close attention, e.g. on Rom. iii. 23 ff, Heb. xiii. 7-17, John i. cussi 
29, 1 John i. 7; ii. 2. But at the same time his recognition that A 
“the New Testament is not a collection of proof-texts but an organic treat 
whole,” induces him to examine with care the defects of each writer Class 
in comparison with the integrated doctrine that the theologian finds meet 
when he views the Christian message in its fulness. Thus he asks, utilis 
and ventures a tentative answer to, such questions as these: Why ideas 
does Paul say so little about Forgiveness? Why is the Servant Alex 
conception not more frequently found in Paul? He also writes with part 
frankness about “ the notable limitations in the Fourth Evangelist’s of Cl 
doctrine of the death of Christ.” the { 

On the general position taken up by Dr Taylor our severe limita- soph 
tion of space allows us only a few sentences. He regards Reconcilia- Stoi 
tion as the best New Testament word to indicate the purpose of the Orig 
Atonement, but he thinks that Sacrifice offers the best category in New 
which to explain the method by which God’s reconciling love has been look 
manifested in the life and death of Christ. He repudiates the sub- will 
stitutionary theory, but emphasises the representative character of lies 
the work of Christ. ‘“‘ The work of Christ is vicarious because it is Orig 
representative, it is representative because it is sacrificial.” At the into 


same time he recognises that the sacrificial interpretation of the of t 
death of Christ in its fulness carries us beyond the letter of New simi 
Testament teaching. He accounts for the failure of the sacrificial | trea 
interpretation in the Patristic and in later theology because it was |{ of | 
ethically defective and not completely religious. Happily the author | 
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drops the term “ penal ” which he used in his earlier book, though 
he retains the emphasis upon that aspect of Christ’s suffering which he 
thinks is too easily overlooked in many modern theories. In some 
ways this masterly book recalls Denney’s Death of Christ in its fidelity 
to New Testament exegesis and in its moral earnestness, while 
reflecting the mellow light of that brilliant writer’s Cunningham 
Lectures The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. But the method 


is marked by modern critical standards. 
W. F. Howarp. 


HanpDsworTH COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 





Die Polis in Kirche und Welt. By Karl Ludwig Schmidt.—Zurich : 
Evangelischer Verlag, 1940.—Pp. vii, 111.—5 Fr. 


Durine the recent past much has been thought, spoken, and written 
concerning the subject “‘ The Church and the State.” To Luigi 
Sturzo’s Church and State, 1989; Karl Barth’s The Church and the 
Political Problem of Our Day, 1989; Gerhard Kittel’s Christus und 
Imperator, 1989 ; Nikolaus Monzel’s Struktursoziologie und Kirchen- 
begriff, 1989 (to mention only several outstanding treatises) can now 
be added Professor Schmidt’s Die Polis in Kirche und Welt. This 
latter is a lexicographical and exegetical study similar to the major 
articles in Kittel’s monumental Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, 1982 sqq.—to which Schmidt contributed notable dis- 
cussions on kindred themes, ¢é.g. Bacwreia, EOvos ExxAnoia. 

After laying a solid foundation of an exhaustive philosophical 
treatment of the word zéXs, as well as of related words, both in 
Classical and Koiné Greek, the author inquires into its use and 
meaning in the New Testament. The results of this study are 
utilised in an examination of the interplay of Christian and Greek 
ideas in the Apostolic Fathers, the early Christian Apologists, and the 
Alexandrian Theologians. To single out only the latter group for 
particular comment, one will look far for so clear-headed a treatment 
of Clement and Origen’s position regarding the state. Schmidt finds 
the former’s representation of the state to be mythological and philo- 
sophical, and derived chiefly from Homer, Herodotus, Plato, and the 
Stoics, with only occasional embellishments of Biblical quotations. 
Origen stands on Clement’s shoulders, and, forgetting that in the 
New Testament national differences are resolved eschatologically, 
looks for the day when the Church as an ethical and unifying force 
will have finally transformed the present national discords into a 
blissful condition of peace. In other words, both Clement and 
Origen, maintains Schmidt, cast the realism of Scriptural eschatology 
into an ethical and psychological mould, and there emerges a concept 
of the state which as little resembles the Biblical doctrine as it is 
similar to contemporary Hellenistic thought. The author likewise 
treats of the concept of the heavenly Jerusalem as found in a variety 
of literary genres, including deutero-Isaiah, several Old Testament 
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Apocrypha, and Philo. Briefer remarks concerning the general 
Graeco-Roman doctrine of the state conclude the monograph. 
This is a solid piece of work and will repay the perusal of philo- 
logist, political philosopher, and theologian alike. 
Bruce M. METzcER. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New JERSEY, U.S.A. 





A Preface to Metaphysics. Seven Lectures on Being. By Jacques 
Maritain.—London: Sheed and Ward, 1939.—Pp. 152.—6s. net. 


THE distinction between the contemplative and the dynamic 
aspects of Catholicism is perhaps most apparent when consider- 
ing a work of pure Catholic philosophy such as the present. Its . 
distinctive note is an almost oriental serenity, in striking contrast 
to the emotional militancy of the majority of devotional and 
propaganda works. If beauty be the quintessence of order, then we 
may say that the serenity of Catholic metaphysics is derived from 
its beauty and traditional formality. Thomism in particular has 
this quality; indeed, it must be one of the most orderly and 
consistent systems of thought in the world; but Thomism is not 
Catholicism, even though it has come, perhaps rightly, to be regarded 
as the most representative exposition of that Faith. 

The present work is devoted to an exposition of “‘ Being.” In 
the introductory lecture M. Maritain states the case for Thomism : 
‘** Thomism is not a ‘museum piece.’ It is relevant to every epoch. 
It answers modern problems, both theoretical and practical. In face 
of contemporary aspirations and perplexities, it displays a power to 
fashion and emancipate the mind.” 

In the first lecture the author discusses the relation of mystery 
and problem, and contends that the former is the essence of meta- 
physics. In the second lecture he considers ‘‘ Counterfeit Meta- 
physical Coin ” and in the third “* The True Subject of Metaphysics,” 
which is being as such. The remaining four lectures are devoted to a 
short exposition of Being and its derivatives—identity, sufficient 
reason, finality, and casuality. He argues that ‘‘ the being of meta- 
physics, the highest and most hidden thing in the natural order, is 
concealed in the being of common sense.” This is a key idea of 
Maritain’s—that the being intuited by common sense, and the being 
of pure metaphysics is fundamentally the same. Psychology, science, 
logic and mathematics stand in between as relations of exclusiveness. 
Many readers will find the last two lectures dealing with finality, 
cause and chance the most interesting, particularly those parts 
dealing with criticisms of causation. M. Maritain reveals that 
Aquinas anticipated and answered Kant’s criticism of the theistic 
argument from casuality ; and he makes it clear that, whatever its 
ultimate value, the answer to Kant is formidable. His profound 
observations on chance in the final lecture cannot be other than fruitful. 
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